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THE YELLOW DRAGON FLOWER. 


What far-off enchanted reign 
Wards the kingly Weapon Tower? 
Over what lost battle-plain 
Waves the yellow Dragon Flower? 
Have I read, or did I dream, 
Waking in some world away, 
Or in trances catch a gleam 
From some past or future day ?— 
Wil! it be, or hath it been.— 
When began 
Horse and man 
That wild ride to Khandarin? 


O’er the mountain top whose snow 
Shines above the barrack wall, 
Where the banyan clusters grow, 
And the long palm shadows fall: 
In what valley far away, 
Hid behind the mountain screen, 
On the borders of Cathay, 
Stands the town of Khandarin?— 
Where no white man yet hath been. 
Chief or Khan, 
Sound the ban; . 
Guard yourselves in Khandarin! 


In that town what flat-topped towers,— 
Minaret or mosque between; 
Where the Dragon standard lowers, 
Flaunts defiance to our Queen. 
In those temples what fell rites,— 
Blood upon the altar screen; 
Dervishes and NKedeshites 
Dance before their gods obscene. 
Trumpet. drum, and tambourine 
Blared and clanged; 
Dragon-fanged 
War-bells rang on Khandarin. 


Men of what wild Tartar breeds 
Ride between those gateways tall, 
Where the lake with yellow reeds 
Bathes the white foot of the wall. 
Flew the word at break of day, 
Riding past the old canteen:— 
“There are men who will not pay 
Tax and tribute to our Queen.” 
Chief, or Chinese mandarin, 
What fierce hand 
Holds the land, 
Rules in white-walled Khandarin? 


On our march for many a day 
From the misty mountain side 
Spat the bullets where we lay; 
In their sleep our comrades died. 


Gazing round among the dead, 
Thus our Colonel spake his mind:— 
“There is certain death ahead; 
There is certain shame behind.” 
Fame should keep such moments green: 
Shot and shell 
Screemed and fell, 
We held on to Khandarin. 





Now the Tartar reigns no more 
Where the white-walled city stands— 
Fifty thousand men who swore 
They would raid the Empire lands. 
From the town each flat-topped tower— 
Minaret or mosque between, 
Blows a red flag like a flower. 
Flows the ensign of our Queen: 
Witness where her sons have been. 
Chief and Khan 
tode and ran 
When we came to Khandarin. 


From the footprints of the brave 
Springs the Yellow Dragon Flower: 
Where their foes have found a grave 
Stands the Kingly Weapon Tower. 
—Did I dream, or have I known 
In some dim aside of life, 
Lacquered roofs and walls of stone; 
Shared in that heroic strife: 
Or in opium trances been 
Foremost man 
When our van 
Seattered death in Khandarin! 
Allen Upward. 





er 


The Thrush. 





WHERE. 


Where is my love— 
In silence and shadow she lies, 
Under the April-gray, calm waste of ‘ 
the skies; 
And a bird above, 
In the darkness tender and clear, 
Keeps saying over and over, Love lies 
here! 





Not that she’s dead; 
Only her soul is flown 
Out of its last pure earthly mansien; 
And cries instead 
In the darkness tender and clear, 
Like the voice of a bird in the leaves, 
Love—love lies here. 
Walter de la Mare. 
The Boglish Review. 
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THE PEERS AS DEMOCRATS. 


The Constitution is on trial. As I 
write, the jury of the nation is consid- 
ering its verdict, and in a few days the 
cause célébre, Lords versus Commons, 
will have been decided. The peers 
broke with precedent and took the “rev- 
olutionary step” of referring a Finance 
Bill to the people. The Commons dis- 
puted their right, and reluctantly be- 
came parties to the action. But it is 
to be for the last time. The Radicals 
have had enough of it. A Chamber 
which dares to appeal from them to 
the people from whom they are sup- 
posed to derive their authority, must 
go—always supposing the people should 
give them the necessary new lease of 
official life. The Lords, they say, are 
out of touch with the democratic spirit 
of the time. They are a privileged 
body. They have presumed upon pow- 
ers which exist but must not be exer- 
cised. Progress, whatever that may 
mean, is impossible if this hereditary 
pretension is to stand. That the peers 
have not rejected a measure which 
they could not in conscience be ex- 
pected to endorse; that they, the as- 
sumed enemies of the people, should 
have insisted on consulting the peo- 
ple, is too much for the Radical-Social- 
ist mind. If ever a privileged body 
took a step which would commend it- 
self to the opposing force it surely is 
this. Why object? Obviously, if the 
Lords are beaten—and they took the 
risk well knowing | what the conse- 
quences of defeat must be—then the 
way will be clear for all Radical-So- 
cialist schemes. The dreams of the 
visionary will indeed have come within 
the compass of practical politics. 

The peers, as a matter of sober fact, 
have proved themselves much better 
democrats than any member of the 
Government or of the Government ma- 


jority. They are prepared to abide by 
the will of the people as it may be de- 
clared at the polls in this January, 
1910. They were not prepared to ac- 
cept without inquiry the Radical-So- 
cialist pretence in 1909 at interpreting 
the will of the people as expressed in 
1906. Could resolution more demo- 
cratic than that be taken? And why 
in the name of democracy should the 
Lords pass such a Budget as that of 
1909 without taking the view of less 
partial judges than Mr, Asquith, Mr. 
Lloyd George, and Mr. Winston 
Churchill? It was aimed at interests 
which the Radical-Socialist hates, al- 
ways has hated, always will hate. 
Landowners and license-holders are his 
peculiar aversions. If in the process 
of crushing both he crushed others in- 
nocent of any offence which could be 
brought home to either, what matter? 
The State would come into its own the 
more quickly. On the showing of those 
twin exponents of vituperative states- 
manship, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Winston Churchill, the Lords threw 
out the Budget because it touched their 
pockets and their privileges. To put 
the action of the peers on the lowest 
ground of self-interest, why should 
they not defer the passage of a meas- 
ure which hits them financially as well 
as others? <A cardinal principle of de- 
mocracy is that there shall be no tax- 
ation without representation, and that 
the people alone shall tax the people. 
Judge the Lords by that principle. 
They are called upon by the Commons, 
as they have been called upon again 
and again recently, to pass a financial 
measure aimed avowedly at them- 
selves. They are to endorse, without 
a voice in the matter, the financial ex- 
pedients devised by their enemies, and 
if they dare say that the measure is un- 
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fair, is bad economy, and at least 
should be sanctioned first by the na- 
tion, they are told they are acting un- 
constitutionally. When the people are 
content to tax themselves, it would be 
preposterous for the Lords to refuse 
to acquiesce, even though they felt 
that the tax were unwise. But when 
it comes to the taxation of the Lords 
at the bidding of any demagogue who 
may hold office, it is surely more than 
flesh and blood, blue or otherwise, can 
be expected to stand. 

Think of the absurd position in 
which the peers are placed. Five- 
sixths of them are among the best in- 
tellects in the land. The debate on the 
Budget was the answer to their most 
uncompromising critics. It had 
weight, dignity, knowledge, eloquence, 
experience, reason behind it to an ex- 
tent which the most thorough-paced 
advocate of the Commons’ supremacy 
would hardly claim for the shifts and 
excitements of the proceedings in the 
Lower House. A peer may be in the 
House of Lords because he is the des- 
cendant of someone ennobled long ago: 
his descent is not necessarily proof 
that he is not better fitted to gauge the 
needs of a State and the interests of 
a people than the man whose associa- 
tions have been those of the cottage 
or the werkroom. Other peers are 
there as the reward of public service 
or of merit; others again have been 
made peers because they were able to 
contribute largely to the party funds, 
and as the Liberals themselves have 
made more peers than their opponents 
in the last seventy or eighty years, the 
chances are that a careful investiga- 
tion would show that Radical money 
for party purposes has purchased more 
elevations than Tory. It matters little 
how they got there; the effect is the 
same. Directly they are made mem- 
bers of the House ef Lords they are 
subject te disabilities in the common- 
wealth—disabilities which the mean- 


est and least worthy of the community 
who cannot call himself a peer does 
not suffer. Imagine a man like Mr. 
John Morley being made Lord Morley 
of Blackburn, and then being told that 
in return for the privileges of the 
peerage he must give up the precious 
privilege of ordinary citizenship. A 
peer’s solitary chance of making his 
influence on legislation felt is to speak 
and vote in the House of Lords. His 
political rights are controlled in a way 
which would not be tolerated by the 
veriest tub-thumper and demagogue. 
When an election is taking place, all 
peers are bound and gagged: they must. 
not vote, they must not speak. And 
now they are told that they must not 
even exercise their rights in Parlia- 
ment itself. As Lord Curzon said at 
Brighton, “The idea that a _ peer’s 
mouth might be open as wide as he 
liked up to a certain date, but from 
the issue of the writs was to be shut 
like a clasp, was an obsolete idea 
which was deomed soon to disappear.” 
This antiquated custom may be a com- 
pliment in its way to the influence of 
the peers, but it is what Lord Curzon 
calls it—arbitrary and absurd. 

From the Radical point of view it is 
one of our ancient customs that it 
would possibly be well to preserve. 
In the preliminary skirmishes of the 
present campaign the peers took to the 
platform in unusual numbers. They 
faced the music of mob organization 
with a frank determination to place 
their case before the people in entire 
keeping with the spirit and the letter 
of Lord Lansdowne’s motion on the 
Finance Bill. If at times they added 
distinctly te the gaiety and wit of 
meetings, they shewed themselves 
quite equal to holding their own 
against all save the most resourceful 
and experienced of platferm oraters. 
Peers like Lord Lansdowne, Lerd Cur- 
von, Lord Milner, Lord Rethschild are 
exceptional men; it is men like Lord 
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Hardwicke who show the latent and 
wholly native quality which has to be 
reckoned with whenever the peers are 
permitted to take up the democratic 
réle. Some of our democrats will find 
in noble lords rivals of no mean cali- 
bre; not men who tickle the ears of 
the groundlings to catch votes, but 
men who are prepared to take the 
common judgment when facts and rea- 
sons have been properly set forth. The 
Duke of Norfolk faced the hecklers of 
Brixton, and Brixton voted Unionist. 
“It is an essential principle of democ- 
racy that Government should be car- 
ried on with the consent of the gov- 
erned. Unfortunately in practice this 
ideal is unattainable,” writes Lord 
Robert Cecil... The Lords may at least 
claim that they have taken a course 
which is not inconsistent with that 
ideal. 

The case against the peers rests upon 
an ordinance almost as antiquated, 
certainly as anachronistic, as some of 
their so-called privileges. No one is 
so keen as your modern Radical on 
“ancient lights” when they seem to af- 
ford a pretext for his own privileges: 
none so ready to denounce them when 
he wishes to erect some structure in 
his own interests. Mr. E, T. Cook, 
one of the most level-headed, sober, 
and patriotic of Radical writers, takes 
an extract from a speech by Pitt, the 
great commoner, and makes it the text 
for an article* on what Sir Frederick 
Pollock calls “the exorbitant action of 
the Lords within the limits of the Con- 
stitution as understood by our fathers.” 
Pitt asserted that taxation is no part of 
the governing or legislative power. 
“The taxes are a voluntary gift and 
grant of the Commons alone. The con- 
currence of the peers and the Crown 
to a tax is only necessary to clothe it 
with the form of law.” Pitt was, of 
course, merely summarizing the well- 


1 The “ Saturday” Handbook. 
? “Contemporary Review,” January, 1910. 
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known resolutions of the Commons, 


one of 1671 which said— 


That in all aids given to the King by 
the Commons the rate and tax ought 
not to be altered by the Lords. 


the other of 1678— 

That all aids and supplies, and aids 
to his Majesty in Parliament, are the 
sole gift of the Commons; and all Bills 
for the granting of any such aids and 
supplies ought to begin with the Com- 
mons; and that it is the undoubted and 
sole right of the Commons to direct, 
limit, and appoint in such Bills the 
ends, purposes, considerations, condi- 
tions, limitations, and qualifications of 
such grants, which ought not to be 
changed in the Lords. 

The condition of things to which that 
resolution applied, the condition of 
things nearly a century later which 
Pitt had in mind, was vastly different 
from the condition of things which ob- 
tains to-day. The Commons took their 
stand on their right to tax themselves, 
and denied the Lords the right to any 
voice in the aids which they “cheer- 
fully granted” to the sovereign. By 
the middle of the seventeenth century 
a great change had come over the re- 
lations of Lords and Commons. In 
early days—for instance, in the “Statu- 
tum de Tallagio non concebendo” of 
Edward I.—the King undertook that 
“no tallage or aid shall be levied with- 
out the goodwill and assent of the 


archbishops, bishops, earls, barons, 
knights, burgesses and other freemen 
of the land.” As_ feudalism lost 


ground, the Commons began to assert 
what they conceived to be their special 
rights, and they were gradually suc- 
cessful in conflicts with the peers, 
whether it was a question of a contro- 
verted election or of interference in 
elections." The Petition of Rights in 
its preamble recites the Statute of Tal- 
lagio, and his Majesty’s subjects “hum- 

* The story has been admirably and con- 


cisely told by Mr. Edward Porritt in his “Un- 
reformed House of Commons.” 
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blie pray that no man hereafter be 
compelled to make or yield any gift, 
loan, benevolence, tax, or such like 
charge without common consent by Act 
of Parliament.” And this was a joint 
petition by Lords Spiritual, Temporal, 
and Commons. The whole spirit of 
the time was that men should be al- 
lowed to tax themselves: the Commons 
quite properly would not allow the 
Lords to interfere with any bill af- 
fecting the people’s purse, but equally 
they seem to have made no attempt 
to tax the Lords. The question turns 
on the initiation or modification of 
financial measures. “The Lords could 
not be taxed without their consent,” 
says Mr. Porritt, “but they could not 
direct the course of taxation.” There 
is no pretence to-day that they should 
do the latter, though there is an at- 
tempt on the part of the Commons to 
do the former. If the Lords had 
thrown out any section of the Budget 


which bears upon themselves they 
might, have raised a storm because 


they had dared to amend a Money Bill: 
they would have been within the four 
corners of the birthright of 
Briton—to grant taxes in his own way 
at his own expense through his elected 
representatives for the service of the 
State. They have never given up the 
power of amendment, as Mr. Glad- 
stone said in 1861; and circumstances 
might arise—surely such circumstances 
as have arisen in consequence of the 
admittedly novel and far-reaching pro- 
posals of the Budget—when it might 
be necessary to reassert their privilege. 
“In my opinion,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
“the House of Commons would be very 
much safer if the Lords did claim and 
exercise the power of amendment than 
it would be if, without recognizing the 
power of amendment, it continued to 
send up its finances piecemeal.” 

The pother of the platform must be 
judged by history; the future of the 
Upper House determined by its past. 


every 
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Not for the first time are the Lords 
threatened with extinction or reduc- 
tion to the status of a debating so- 
ciety. Their record is treated as 
though it were one alternating between 
bluster and blue funk. They are 
called reactionaries at one time, pol- 
troons at another. They stood in the 
way of the Reform Bill of 1832 until 
the King intervened, and they were un- 
wise, no doubt, not to do then what 
they have done ever since—ascertain 
the views of the people, and, if adverse 
to themselves, accept what they did 
not approve with as good a grace as 
they could command. There is in the 
speeches of to-day against the heredi- 
tary legislator an amusing echo of the 
eighties, when the Lords refused to al- 
low Mr. Gladstone to enfranchise the 


agricultural laborers until he intro- 
duced a Redistribution Bill. To-day 


Mr. Lloyd George boasts of his thou- 
sand-year-old ancestry; in 1884, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, in his attacks on 
the Lords, boasted that his line of des- 
cent was as proud as any baron’s, The 
note then and now is pretty much that 
sounded by Millbank, the merchant 
prince of the County Palatine, in his 


talk with Coningsby. “Dukes and 
earls, indeed! Ancient lineage! [ 


never heard of a peer with an ancient 


lineage. The real old families of the 
country are to be found among the 
peasantry. Ancient lineage was 


wiped out by the Wars of the Roses. 
The House of Commons is a more aris- 
tocratic body than the House of Lords” 
—and so on through page after page 
of Disraeli’s exquisite satire. On the 
other side, the most effective answer 
to Mr. Winston Churchill may be found 
in the speeches of Lord Randolph, who 
told the Radical Party that they were 
outraged and indignant because the 
Tories had adopted as their motto “Ap- 
peal to the People” and were taken at 
their word by the House of Lords. 
The abolition of the hereditary princi- 
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ple was voted by bodies so important 
as the Trade Union Congress. As Lord 
Randolph remarked, that would in- 
volve “the downfall of the ancient 
monarchy of England.” What he said 
then a good many have had occasion 
to say since January, 1906: the House 
of Lords is “the only guarantee for 
the preservation of British liberty.” 
Mr. Gladstone would have liked the 
Radicals to go to the country against 
the Lords in 1893; the Radicals knew 
better. When they did go, two years 
later, they were sent into opposition, 
and remained there for a whole decade. 
The Home Rule Bill, which the Lords 
threw out, itself contained the Lords’ 
justification in its provision of a Sec- 
ond Chamber intended, as Mr. Glad- 
stone said, to present an undoubted 
and unquestionable security against 
hasty legislation. “It interposes a cer- 
tain period of time and gives oppor- 
tunity for reflection and for full con- 
sideration.” The House of Lords have 
done no more. Talk of the Liberal 
measures they have thrown out is lit- 
tle better than for purposes of 
rhetorical explosion. They passed hun- 
dreds of measures sent up by the Com- 
mons during the last four years, and 
such obviously unfair 
proposals as were embodied in the 
Piural Voting, the Education, the Land 
Values, and the Licensing Bills. Peck- 
ham and a goodly number of by-elec- 
tions were the endorsement of the 
Lords’ action, and the real grievance 
is not that the peers did something in 
opposition to the will of the people, but 
that they dared to challenge the au- 
thority of Ministers who claimed a 
mandate to give effect to whatever 
prejudice they might entertain against 
Church or publican or political oppon- 
Of course it is said, that they 
legislation impossible, 


gas 


rejected only 


ents. 
make Liberal 


and pass Tory legislation, however ex- 


* See an article, “‘Lords and Liberal Bills: 
The Facts,” “Saturday Review,” December 
18th, 1909. 
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treme. That view is taken by at least 
one authority on constitutional history, 
Sir Edward Creasy. The answer in 
every case is that the Lords did their 
duty as a Second Chamber and held 
up for a period something they believed 
the country did not want. They 
strongly disapproved of the Trades Dis- 
putes Bill in 1906, but they passed it. 
Lord Lansdowne explained why at the 
time: “We claim not for this House 
but for the constituencies the right to 
pass a final decision upon questions 
which the Lords thought had not been 
sufficiently considered. As to this par- 
ticular Bill, I cannot thinking 
that, whatever our opinion may be, we 
have to admit that the voice of the 
electors has been heard with regard to 
it.” The voice of the electors had not 
been heard with regard to the Budget 
proposals; the electors were given no 
chance till now, and this chance they 


help 


owe to the peers. It is a precious ur- 
gument that what the Lords may do 
legally they may not do constitution 
ally. “Custom,” Lord Loreburn, 
“grounded upon the practical necessi 
community, 


says 
ties of a_ self-governing 
has erected a barrier which forbids this 

who are pre- 
Constitution.” ' 


course those 
pared to the 
Custom has certainly not given power 
the legislature to 

courses without 


except to 
violate 
to one branch of 

adopt revolutionary 
check by the other branch; the Budvet, 
to put it mildly, is at least as revolu- 
tionary as the action of the peers. if 
it had been allowed to go through, the 
peers would have shown themselves as 
unfitted to discharge the duties of a 
Second Chamber as their bitterest ene- 
mies declare them to be. “That we 
have not the right to exercise a legal 
right” is a proposition which Lord 
Lansdowne cannot understand. A 
schoolboy, says Mr. Cook, “who showed 


‘“The Rise and Progress of the English 


Constitution.” 
® Introduction, “The House of Lords and the 
Constitution,” by J. H. Morgan. 
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such a pert refusal to understand the 
divergence of law and custom” would 
have his ears boxed. A schoolboy 
who could not see the difference be- 
tween the Finance Bill against which 
appeal has been made and the Finance 
Bills the Lords have passed during a 
couple of hundred years without se- 


rious challenge, would certainly de- 
serve chastisement. Lloyd Georgian 


finance is nothing more nor less than a 
piling up of the agony which began 
with Sir William MHarcourt’s Death 
Duties, and in calling a halt in this 
reckless progress the peers discharged 
an responsibility which they could not 
evade if they had the courage of their 
convictions, a responsibility none the 
less theirs though the country should 
declare them in the wrong. In giving 
the people the chance of saying yea or 
nay to the finance proposals of 1909, the 
peers have resisted not democracy but 
oligarchy. 

Was Mr. Balfour very wide of the 
mark at Ipswich when he said that the 
House of Lords, medisval institution 
though it be, has adapted itself to the 
needs of our democracy? Great Brit- 
ain has been called an Imperial democ- 
racy. Why is the description true? 
Because Great Britain enjoys in an 
unique degree the advantages of heredi- 
tary service on the one hand and of 
popular self-government on the other. 
They are the two pillars of the Impe- 
rial structure which has been reared by 
the joint efforts of peers and people. 
Heredity stands for a vast deal in our 
Imperial record. “Is it not in accord- 
ance,” asked Mr. Balfour at Aberdeen, 
“with all that is best and greatest in 
Iritish traditions that what we have 
inherited through long centuries of 
constitutional controversy and popular 
freedom we have known how to turn 
to the best account?” We cannot af- 
ford lightly to deride the hereditary 
principle. It has sunk into the back- 


ground in recent times, perhaps, and 
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there are many among leading Radicals 
who would dispense with it altogether 
as a constitutional asset. Really, the 
hereditary principle is being utilized as 
the proverbial red herring, and the ul- 
timate object in view is a Second 
Chamber which shall be no Second 
Chamber at all. Mr. Birrell’s latest 
obiter dictum is “‘a House of Lords with 
no hereditary principle’—an aspiration 
smacking of the “bull” which implies at 
least one qualification for the Irish of- 
fice he holds. He wants a Second 
Chamber which shall consider meas- 
ures but “never have the power to de- 
termine whether a bill should become 
law or not.” Great Britain, with all 
her traditions, with all that depends 
upon the co-operation of classes, is, if 
the Radical has his way, to become 
what neither the French nor the Amer- 
ican Republic is, what none of our 
great self-governing Colonies has ever 
dreamed of being—a one-Chamber 
country in fact, a two-Chamber country 
in name only. That is what we are to 
understand by the assurances, from 
Mr. Asquith’s downwards, that the 
Radicals are in favor of a Second 
Chamber, but one differently consti- 
tuted from the House of Lords. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman sought to 
make the House of Lords impotent by 
decreeing that a measure passed three 
times by the Commons within the life 
of one Parliament should become law 
with or without the sanction of the 
Second Chamber. A Government 
which controlled the majority in the 
Lower House was to be the sole inter- 
preter of the nation’s will. The Brit- 
ish people were not to have the same 
right of being consulted reserved by 
the Swiss. A Government might head 
the ship of State full steam for the 
rocks; the most violent agitation in the 
country “alone might induce them to 
give a turn to the wheel; and the Sec- 
ond Chamber would have no alterna- 
tive but to register the captain's log. 
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The Radical to-day goes one worse even 
than Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
His registrars are to be neither heredi- 
tary nor elected: they are to be nomin- 
ated. That is sheer, stark, staring 
constitutional lunacy, and in no sense 
of the word reform. That there is 
plenty of room for reform and improve- 
ment in the House of Lords, that great 
changes may be made with immense 
benefit, no one doubts. Lord Salisbury 
never denied it, any more than Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour deny it. 
But to throw away the good with the 
bad in the House of Lords, and, having 
done that, to refuse to set up an effi- 
cient substitute, would be to bring Eng- 
land back to the rule of the few—the 
very condition which it has been the 
aim of the constitutional struggle of 
centuries to defeat. 

What we have to do, what I hope a 
Unionist Government will undertake, 
is to confirm the House of Lords in its 
loyalty to democracy. It was John 
Stuart Mill's belief that in a really 
democratic State the House of Lords 
would be of no practical value as a 
moderator. The House of Lords, be- 
ing the less powerful, in any conflict 
must, he said, suffer utter defeat. It 
can only act with advantage to itself, 
not by compelling everyone to declare 
himself for or against it, but by “tak- 
ing a position among rather than in op- 
position to the crowd.” Is not that 
precisely what they are doing now? 
The Lords must not appear at all as an 
antagonistic body, said Mill, and “the 
really moderating power of a demo- 
«ratic constitution must act in and 
through the democratic House.” What 
Mill and the philosophical Radicals did 
not see, any more than the latter-day 
would-be-practical Radicals are pre- 
pared to admit, was that the lack of 
moderation in the Commons might 


leave the Lords no alternative but to 
take action which should test the mod- 
eration of the country. 


Mill again was 
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unable to conceive how in a state of 
democracy, if there were two Cham- 
bers, one considered representative of 
the people, the other of a class, the sec- 
ond House would have “any real ability 
to resist even the aberrations of the 
first.” But that is the very thing, in 
a state of democracy rounded off by 
the Radicals themselves in 1884, that 
the Lords have done. They resisted 
the Home Rule aberration, for instance. 
Mill, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, was much nearer the senti- 
ment of the beginning of the twentieth 
when he said that the Second Cham- 
ber “should be composed of elements 
which, without being open to the impu- 
tation of class interests adverse to the 
majority, would incline it to oppose it- 
self to the class interests of the major- 
ity, and qualify it to raise its voice 
with authority against their errors and 
weaknesses. These conditions evi- 
dently are not found in a body consti- 
tuted in the manner of the House of 
Lords.” He thereupon proceeded to 
outline a scheme* which, in its essen- 
tials, was remarkably like that adopted 
by the Rosebery Committee in 1908. 
The report of that Committee, the 
best effort we have had to grapple with 
the problem of a Second Chamber that 
should not merely be an efficient in- 
strument but command the unqualified 
respect of the people, is strangely neg- 
lected. Why do not the Unionists 
run it for all it is worth? That the 
Radicals should ignore it is easily to be 
understood: they could only advertise 
its merits by discussion, and emphasize 
their dislike of real reform by criticism. 
Lord Rosebery and his colleagues pro- 
pose to abolish the right of peers to sit 
in Parliament because they are peers; 
but the hereditary principle is not to be 
dispensed with entirely. The whole 
body of the peers would constitute a 
sort of electoral college to elect from 
among their number—now roughly 665 


* Representative Government. 
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—200 Lords of Parliament: the spirit- 
ual Lords of Parliament would be lim- 
ited to two archbishops and eight 
bishops; there might be representatives 
of the chief Nonconformist Churches, 
and the high officials representing the 
Colonies in London might also be in- 
cluded. Others entitled to receive a 
writ of summons would be Cabinet 
Ministers or ex-Cabinet Ministers, Vice- 
roys or ex-Viceroys, Governors-General 
or ex-Governors-General, those who 
have served the Empire for a period of 
years, attained a certain rank in the 
Navy or Army, any who had earned 
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Peers who hold aloof from candidature 
for the position of a Lord of Parlia- 
ment would be free to secure election, 
if possible, to the House of Commons, 
but no person who had once sat in the 
House of Lords would be eligible for 
election to the other House. “Such a 
Chamber,” we may say in the words of 
Mill, “would be fitted for much more 
than a merely moderating body,” and 
might go far to realize the suggestion 
that “if one is the People’s Chamber, 


the other should be the Chamber of 
Statesmen.” It would eliminate the 


lordly undesirables—the blacklegs, the 





certain high judicial office, or ren- incompetents, the backwoodsmen, and 
dered certain service in the House the dregs of nobility. It would re- 
of Commons. Life peers might be duce the Chamber to more reasonable 
created and’ summoned at the rate proportions and be a guarantee that the 
of four peers per annum, their lump was leavened by the best, 
number never to exceed forty, the whether among the aristocracy of birth 
membership of the House all told or the aristocracy of ability. 
numounting to some four hundred. Edward Salmon. 

The Fortnightly Review. 
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BOCCACCIO.* 


Great is the power of matter-of-fact, 
greater and made up of richer elements 
than perhaps we care to remember. It 
is part of the power—the eternal power 
—of the story-teller over the mind of 
no great story-teller, 
from Homer to Scott and 
Maupassant, who, whatever 
may have, has not the faculty for mat- 
ter-of-factness. It is the treasury 
from which the wit and eynie draw 
their income, and often the philosopher 
his capital. Stranger still, it is the 
bed-reck upon which the poets build 
their palaces: glorious views from top 
windows are made possible by the hard 
substance below the basement, and the 
who build without it, trusting 


man. There is 


Guy de 


else he 


men 


*“The Decameron.” Preserved to Posterity 
by Giovanni Boccaccic, and Translated into 
English Anno 1620. With an Introduction by 
Edward Hutton. Fourvolumes. (The Tudor 
Translations. Nutt. £3 net.) 


wholly to imagination, are not the men 
What reason is to faith, 
and 


who endure. 
matter-of-fact is to 
it is a striking consideration that two 
of the most consummately matter-of- 
fact books in existence—the “Arabian 
Nights” and “The Decameron’’—have 
inspired some of the world’s greatest 
geniuses, Chaucer and Shakespeare 
among them. For “The Decameron,” 
in its defects as in its qualities, is es- 
sentially matter-of-fact. It has wit, it 
has invention, it has style and beauty 


imagination; 


and deftness, with a grace—may we 
say a chic?—all its own. Boccaccio 


moves with the swiftness of a swallow 
over the surface of life, dipping just far 
enough into its waters to return with 

“Giovanni Boccaccio. A _ Biographical 
Study.” By Edward Hutton. (Lane lés net.) 


“The Decameron: Its Sources and Ana- 
logues. By A.C. Lee. (Nutt, 12s. 6 dd. net. 
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glittering drops upon his beak. But he 
is without poetry and profundity, and 
so his human insight fails, his fun 
is dead, and he is often inordinately 
dull. 

This is not the view of Mr. Hutton, 
as given in his introduction to the Tu- 
dor translation of “The Decameron.” 


The truth about Boccaccio [he says] 
can be summed up in one statement al- 
most: he was a poet before all things, 
not only because he could express him- 
self in perfect verse, nor even because 
of the grace and beauty of his writing, 
his gifts of sentiment and sensibility, 
but because he is an interpreter of na- 
ture and man, who knows that poetry 
is holy and sacred, and that one must 
accept it thankfully in fear and humil- 
ity. 

It is not easy to understand what Mr. 
Hutton means by these last phrases, or 
why Boccaccio is holy, or why he is 
sacred, or what is the difference here 
between the two. It seems as if Mr. 
Hutton had indulged in a little pulpit 
emotion and did not quite know what 
he meant himself. Besides, it is just in 
the “interpretation of man” that Boc- 
caccio, who creates types not individ- 
uals, falls short. We have only (as 
Mr. Hutton himself admits) to compare 
the story-tellers of “The Decameron” 
with those of “The Canterbury Tales” 
to feel the full force of the defect. But 
we suspect that Mr. Hutton confounds 
poetry with romance, as he has done 
in his “Giovanni Boccaccio.” The 
well-known design of “The Decam- 
eron” is in itself romantic. The 
Plague had left Florence the prey of 
death and horror. Four lovely ladies, 
whose relations have nearly all been 
swept away, meet by chance in Sta. 
Maria Novella, and fall in with three 
courtly gentlemen with whom they plan 
to flee the haunted city and the fear of 
death, and to drown their sorrows in 
pleasant country places. So, for ten 


days, on shaven lawns, in leafy glades 
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and palace-gardens, they daily choose a 
sovereign of their revels, and in turn 
tell each other tales till the night falls. 
From the first you are in a blue and 
golden atmosphere of pleasure, and in 
this old translation (the first complete 
translation of “The Decameron”) the 
glamor is enhanced twofold by the 
beauty of the noble English—-the Eng- 
lish of 1625. 


All the starres were departed out of 

the East, but onely that which we com- 
monly cal bright Lucifer, or the Day- 
Star, gracing the morning very glori- 
ously; when the master of the house- 
hold being risen, went with all the pro- 
vision to the Valley of Ladies to make 
everie thing in due and decent readi- 
ness, according as his Lord over-night 
had commanded him. After which de- 
parture of his, it was not long before 
the King arose, being awaked by the 
noise which the carriages made; and 
when he was up the other two Gentle- 
men and the Ladies were quickly 
readie soon after. On they set towards 
the Valley, even as the sunne was ris- 
ing; and all the way as they went, 
never before had they heard so many 
sweete Nightingales, and other pretty 
Birds melodiously singing, as they did 
this morning, which keeping them com- 
pany throughout the journey they ar- 
rived at the Valley of Ladies. After 
they had broken their fast, with excel- 
lent Wines and Banquetting stuffe. 
they began to tune their instruments 
and sing; because (therein) the sweet 
Birds should not excell them. 
When dinner-time drew neere, the ta- 
bles were covered under the spreading 
trees, and by the goodly Pond’s side, 
where they sate downe orderly by the 
King’s direction; and all dinner while 
they saw the Fishes swimme by huge 
shoales in the Pond, which sometimes 
gave them occasion to talke, as well as 
gaze on them. 


This is deliciously romantic—the ro- 
mance of early morning—and it is a 
typical passage. But romance it re- 
mains, not poetry. 

Romance is, as it were. the fine 
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flower, the poetry of matter-of-fact—a 
poetry of externals, descriptive of 
things as they are enjoyed or suffered, 
but not the poetry of the heart and of 
the inner life of man. The one does 
not preclude the other; Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Tennyson, many others 
ure romantic, yet profoundly poetic; 
but if we think of Boecaccio, Scott, 
and Dumas, or else of the pictures of 
Millais, and then of Dante, Words- 
worth, Shelley, and of the work of 
Gabriel Rossetti, we shall feel the con- 
trast between the two; most of all 
when we remember what glories of in- 
sight and of feeling Shakespeare, and 
sometimes Chaucer too, wrought out of 
Boceaccian tales, out of the cynical 
tricks and ingenious chicaneries which 
make the plots of “The Decameron.” 
And the converse is as true, even truer. 
When Shakespeare is most careless and 
least Shakespeare, he is most Boccac- 
cio. When we cry out at the crude and 
incongruous cynicism with which he 
treats the character of Helena in All’s 
Well that Ends Well, or the end of The 
Tivo Gentlemen of Verona, we shall find 
it is because he has taken no pains to 
transmute the Boccaccio-like stories of 
intrigue and neat falsehood from which 
he drew his plots, and to pass them 
through the splendid loom of his imag- 
ination, thus making them at one with 
his characters. Great poets can afford 
to find Boccaccio poetic, and to infuse 
his lovely word-embroideries with their 
own fancy. Keats, Shelley, Landor 
have done so, and others before and 
since their time. But the less gifted 
reader must feel the lack of that con- 
necting human quality which, for want 
of a better name, may be called the 
moral imagination. Not that it in- 
volves any moral; it only sets up “a 
moral relation” between itself and the 
world. Boccaccio, with his love of 
success and dislike of suffering, with 
his cold-blooded rascals, and coarse 


friars, and brilliantly bad ladies who 


Boccaccio. 


stick at nothing in the art of stratagem, 
is not so much immoral—which implies 
a rejected morality—as non-moral; he 
is deficient in human nature and, never 
enlisting our sympathies, he too often 
becomes tedious. 

The old translator insists in sturdy 
English fashion on drawing a moral 
from him and making “The Decam- 
eron” into a good book for Sundays. 
“It was,” he says, “his full scope and 
aime by discovering all vices in their 
ugly deformities to make the 
sacred vertues to shine the clearer,” 
and he glows over Boccaccio’s “siagu- 
lar moral applications.” “Singular” they 
certainly are, little triumphs of uncon- 
scious cynicism; for the strength and 
the weakness of Boccaccio lie in his 
naive good faith—a good faith even in 
bad matters—and he takes his “mor- 
als” seriously. Here are one or two 
gathered at random, which are tacked 
on to tales of odious foolish husbands 
and odious clever wives, whose low 
cunning is nearly always rewarded by 
success. “Wherein is manifestly dis- 
cerned that if Love be driven to a nar- 
row straite in any of his attempts, yet 
he can accomplish his purpose by some 
other supply.” “Whereby appeareth 
that an Husband ought to be very well 
advised, when he meaneth to discover 
any wrong offered by his wife, except 
he himselfe doe rashly run in all the 
shame and reproach’—and so on ad 
infinitum, with such an exuberant love 
of deception that it ceases to affect us, 
because it places Boccaccio’s world out- 
side the pale of reality. Chaucer 
painted rascals and liars, too, and 
painted them with enjoyment, but it 
was a human enjoyment born of sym- 
pathy with men, not with the vices. 
He had another side to make a con- 
trast:— 


That thee is sent, receyve in buxum- 
nesse: 

The wrastling for this wordle axeth a 
fal. 
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Her nis non hoom, her nis but wilder- 
nesse; 
Forth, pilgrim, forth! Forth, beste, out 
of thy stal! 
Know thy contree, look up, thank God 
of al; 
Hold the hye way, and lat thy gost thee 
lede: 
And trouthe shal delivere, hit is no 
drede. 
Boccaccio could never have written 
that. As soon as he approached any 
wilderness, he fled, like his ladies and 
gentlemen from the plague-stricken 
city, and found himself in a garden to 
play in. And that is what makes him 
refreshing. Yet, once or twice, he 
rises to something like poetry: in the 
beautiful story (used by Tennyson) of 
poor Federigo, who killed his only and 
dearly-prized possession, a rare falcon. 
to regale the lady he had loved with- 
out return; or in the picture of patient 
Griselda, sent forth from her husband's 
palace to her father’s hut, in a peas- 
ant’s smock—though there exists per- 
haps no more irritating heroine than 
this lady of extravagant meekness. 
But if we cannot agree with Mr. Hut- 
ton that Boccaccio is bigger than Chau- 
cer and has a greater “significance” 
than Dante “in the history of culture, of 
civilization,” we can agree with much 
else that he says. It seems churlish 
to complain at such length when there 
is so much to please. Boccaccio is, after 
all, one of the few great story-tellers of 
the earth. He has “held children from 
play and old men from the chimney- 
corner.” More than this, he is of the 
still smaller band of great tellers of 
short stories. “The Lady Marquesse 
of Montferrat, with a Banquet of 
Hennes, and divers other gracious 
speeches beside, repressed the fond 
love of the King of France.” This 
heading of the Fifth “Novell” of the 
First Day of “The Decameron” sums 
up the art of short story-telling. It 
has tke essential qualities. It is sim- 


ple, it is pithy, it is dramatic. and, to 
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use a modern word, it is realistic. 
Boccaccio is indeed a great realist. The 
famous picture of Florence stricken by 
the Plague, with its sickening details 
of disease and degradation and ghostly 
terror, its mortal rout, its mad revellers 
urged on to recklessness by all-sur- 
rounding Death—the woe of it all, and 
his hatred of the woe, no Zola could 
paint more drastically, more forcibly, 
or half as shortly. And Boccaccio is 
as literal as Zola, as literal as a child. 
In his tale of Giotto’s feeble tu quoque 
to the gibe about his ugliness (Vol. III., 
p. 121) he gives us his own idea of art 
—one to raise the ghost of Ruskin in 
the Spanish Chapel. 


The other man being named Giotto, 
had a spirit of so great excellency, as 
there was not any particular thing in 
Nature, the mother and work-mistresse 
of all but he by his pen and 
pensell could perfectly portrait; shap- 
ing them all so truly alike and resem- 
blable that they were taken for the 
reall matters indeede; and whether 
they were present or no, there was 
hardly any possibility of their distin- 
guishing. 


This is what Boccaccio himself tried to 
accomplish, and his realism, unlike that 
of later writers, can be merry. It 
lends as strong a life to homely little 
incidents as to big themes like the 
Plague, whether he is describing a serv- 
ants’ quarrel, or the difficulties found 
by the ladies in continuing their story- 
telling between Friday and Monday. 
For Friday and Saturday were “days 
somewhat molestuous,” on account of 
Saturday tubs and Sunday devotions. 

Boccaccio’s wit, often merely of his 
time, is at its best when he is sarcas- 
tic. It is honey with the sting of the 
bee left in it. After the stirring story 
of the adventures of a princess “who 
happened into the custodie of nine 
men.” most of them Sultans— 


The Ladies sighed verie often, hear- 
ing the varieties of wofull miseries hap- 
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pening to Alathiella: but who knoweth 
what occasion mooved them to those 
sighs? Perhappes there were some 
among them, who rather sighed they 
could not be so often maried as she 


was. 
Or how charming is the description of 


the effect of a Bore in a day when to 


suffer him gladly would have been 


thought a disgrace instead of a virtue: 


Madam Oretta, being a lady of un- 
equalled ingenuitie, admirable in 
judgement, and most delicate in her 
speech was afflicted in soule, beyond all 
measure; overcome with many colde 
sweates, and passionate heart-aking 
qualmes, to see a Foole thus in a Pinne- 
fold, and unable to get out. 
was riding pil- 
’ who had told 


Which meant that she 
lion behind the “Foole,’ 
a good story so badly “that a poore 
Tale could not possibly be more man- 
gled whereby shee became so 
sicke”’ that she got down and walked 
the rest of the way. There is some- 
thing that would go far to disarm a 
Puritan about the enjoyment of those 
days, when a burgher “drank two 
rouses of his wine so heartily 

as might have moved a longing almost 
in a dead man.” It is this note of per- 
sonal enjoyment which distinguishes 
“The Decameron” from the tales of 
the East, or from Marguerite d’Angou- 
léme’s “Heptameron”; probably, also, 
from the countless collections of stories 
of which Mr. Lee makes mention in his 
valuable volume, “The 
Decameron: Sources and Ana- 
logues.” It is hard to believe that 
there are so many stories, written or 
unwritten, in the world. 

The question which most people will 
ask as they close “The Decameron” is, 
What manner of man was he who 
wrote it? They will all confess their 
debt to Mr. Hutton. Unlike most of the 


erudite and 


its 


books upon great Italians of the past 
which daily pour forth from the press, 
like newspapers, his Life of Boccaccio 
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has filled a want. There is no good 
English work upon the subject, and if 
Mr. Hutton is a little too much excited 
by his theme to be the perfect histo- 
rian, he is at least deeply versed in it. 
Of outward events there is enough, 
though not too much, to tell. Boc- 
eaccio was born in 1313, probably in 
Paris, of a French mother. He was 
taken in his infancy to Florence, but 
his father (a well-to-do banker) had 
married, and his childhood was un- 
happy. At ten, or not long after, he 
went to Naples to work in a merchant’s 
office. As he neared the city, the tired 
boy, stopping to rest, fell asleep and 
dreamed that he was passing through 
a street he had never seen before, and 
that a lady in green came and kissed 
him. It was not till eight years later, 
when, sick of the office, he was learn- 
ing canon law, that on a Holy Satur- 
day, coming out of church, he first saw 
the real lady, in her green robe, “all 
shining with gold”—his Fiammetta, his 
love for whom remained with him all 
his life. From passion it cooled to a 
sentiment, almost—one may say—into 
a literary sentiment. Had it been oth- 
erwise, it would surely have colored his 
conception of love and of women, 
whieh was remarkably low. Mr. Hut- 
ton scatters lavish incense over these 
first days of his courtship. For the 
kiss of his dreams was not yet his. 
Fiammetta’s real name was Maria 
Aquino, and she was the illegitimate 
daughter of King Robert of Naples, a 
princess married to a noble. Boccac- 
cio got to know her at once and became 
her devoted slave, serving her from 
1331 till 1388, when he found out her 
infidelity. Not long after, his father’s 
ruin called him back to Florence. But 
meanwhile he had been in worthier 
service than hers. In the cultured 
town of Naples he had found men of 
learning and of letters; he had been 
plunged in the study of the classics; he 
had read Virgil “in the shadow of the 
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And he had begun to 
write himself. The “Filecolo,” the 
“Filostrato,’” the “Fiammetta,” and 
other works belong to his last years in 
Naples and his first in Florence. From 
that time onwards he devoted himself 
to literature and to scholarship; the 
more so, perhaps, that Fiammetta died 
of the plague in 1348. 

It was not until 1350 that the great- 
est event in his life—his meeting with 
Petrarch—occurred; greatest because 
most enduring, for it incited him to 
study Homer and to superintend the 
first translation in Italy of that poet 
into Latin. This he would have called 
the serious work of his life. He went 
on several embassies from Florence—- 
one to take a purse to Dante’s daugh- 
ter, Beatrice, then in a convent in Ra- 
venna, another to Pope Urban at Avig- 
non; he held office in his native city; he 
Dante there: he wrote 
In 1353 he gave “The De- 
But honors 


poet’s tomb.” 


lectured on 
Dante's life. 
cameron” to the public. 
civic and literary counted little with 
Petrarch beside Homer, and Boccaccio, 
as in most things, followed his judg- 
ment. Petrarch’s death came in 1374, 
and that of Boccaccio one year later. 
He died poor, neglected, and alone in 
his house at Certaldo. Mr. Hutton, 
it seems to us, makes too much of Boc- 
caccio’s love for Fiammetta and of the 
exact chronology of their intercourse. 
He grows a little over-fussy in his en- 
joyment of the primrose path; a little 
over-anxious to be light and Latin. 
Iie asserts, too, that all his earlier 
works are autobiographical, a kind of 
diary of his passion. They doubtless 
are more personal than is usual, even 
with the works of poets. But Mr. Hut- 
ton overshoots his mark, and fits in 
meanings almost as if he were a theo- 
The best part of Boccaccio was 
His 


logian. 
not his love, but his friendship. 


intimacy with Petrarch was one of the 
great friendships in the annals of art— 
friendships such as have produced new 
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movements; like that between Rousard 
and Du Bellay, which gave us the 
poetry of the Pleiade, or the feeling be- 
tween Coleridge and Wordsworth, or 
the bond that knit together the Pre- 
Raphaelites. The meeting between 
Petrarch and Boccaccio meant the 
dawn of the classical Renaissance, for 
though scholarship had revived before 
them, it was they who gave the impe- 
tus to the study of Greek which had 
such far-reaching results. And it was 
a noble companionship. The passion- 
ate, vital, generous Boccaccio needed 
the harmonious suavity, the scholarly 
refinement, even the coolness of 
Petrarch. He had loved him from afar 
before he knew him. They did not 
see one another for eight years after 
their first coming together, but when 
they did, it was with the same ardor. 


In days gone by [wrote Petrarch to 
Boccaccio] I was hurrying across 
Central Italy in mid-winter; you has- 
tened to greet me, not only with affec- 
tion, the message of soul to soul, but 
in person, impelled by a wonderful de- 
sire to see one you had never yet be- 
held, but whom nevertheless you were 
minded to love. 

During many days [ wrote Boccaccio, 
nearly twenty-five years later, after 
Petrarch’s death] I wept almost with- 
out ceasing and that is not 
wonderful, for no one in the world 
loved him more than I. It is 
not Petrarch for whom I weep, for 
when I recall his integrity, his way of 
life, his youth, his old age, his innate 
piety, his love of God and of his neigh- 
bors, I feel sure that, delivered from 
the anguish of this life, he has flown 
to the heavenly Father. It is © 
for myself I weep and for his friends 
left in this tempestuous world, like 
ships without rudders, driven by the 
winds and waves into the midst of 
rocks. I see now by his deeds 
that his friendship has followed me 
even in his death, and, unless in a bet- 
ter life after this passage that we call 
death one loses one’s friends, I think 
he will love me still. 
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Petrarch’s bequest to Boccaccio was 
an epitome of his delicate friendship. 
fifty florins “to buy a warm cloak to 
cover himself in the nights of study”— 
a symbol, as it were, of his love of the 
man and his love of learning. Boc- 
caccio was inconsolable. His sorrow- 
ful letter, indeed, strikes a deeper note 
than any of his writings. Some years 
before the end he had undergone a kind 
of conversion, and was possessed by a 
conviction of sin and the certainty that 
he was about to die. A lofty and con- 
soling letter from Petrarch renewed his 
courage. But the experience deepened 
his nature, and so still more did the loss 
ef his favorite little daughter, Violante, 
who had died, as her father said, “at 
an age when one goes straight to 
heaven.” One of his most touching let- 
ters to Petrarch recalls her. He is vis- 
iting Petrarch’s daughter-in-law:— 

The Times. 
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Suddenly little footsteps—and there 
came towards us tiny Eletta, my de- 
light, who, without knowing who I 
was, looked at me smiling. I was not 
only delighted, I greedily took her in 
my arms, imagining that I held my lit- 
tle one that is lost to me. Your 
little one has the same aspect that she 
had who was my Eletta, the same ex- 
pression, the same light in the eyes, the 
same laughter there, the same gestures, 
the same way of walking, the same way 
of carrying all her little person. 

Ah me! how many times when I have 
held thine in my arms listening to her 
prattle the memory of my baby stolen 
away from me has brought tears to my 
eyes—which I let no one see. 

Tears which move us as well as him. 
For this is the letter of a man of hu- 
man sympathies and no mere luxurious 
literary emotion. There is more heart 
in it, and so more poetry, than in the 
whole of “The Decameron.” 





AS If HAPPENED. 
BOOK VI. 
CRISIS. 


CHAPTER V. 
WHAT WAS HAPPENING MEANWHILE. 


which 
may 


And what was the paper 
Travis was carrying? Reserves 
be permissible when a lady is in the 
case and the question reserved is a 
point of honor; but we are privileged: 
there shall be nothing kept back from 
us. 

To treat this point as it should be 
treated, one must set back the clock an 
hour and realize what had been hap- 
pening to others elsewhere whilst the 
ladies were tying one another’s bonnet- 
strings, and Sue was awaiting her 
brother’s voice at the door. 

In the public gardens is the murmur 
of a moving crowd and a pit-a-pat of 
sauntering feet. It is already deli- 


cately and coolly dusk beneath the um- 


brella pines and between the ranks of 
the taller aloes. The golden glow left 
behind by the just-sunk sun deepens be- 
hind the Laja del Sicar; the African 
mourtains are marvels of palest tur- 
with milky primrose, 
whilst one 


quoeise washed 
which changes 
something deeper and richer. A 
viving freshness blows in off the water 
where the shipping are hanging their 
riding-lights. Not yet is it needful to 
warp everything to the shore or confine 
it within floating booms. The guard- 
ships are manning their launches for 
night-patrol duty. It is war-time, but 
the leaden foot of Spain has hardly 
been lifted, and save for the stoppage 
of the overland mails, and occasional 
shets exchanged between the British 
sentries at Forbes’s Barrier and the 
Spaniards on the isthmus, one would 


gazes te 


re- 
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not have known that hostilities had 
commenced. 

Here, in the Alaméda, at least is 
peace; a band is playing: the long 
straight walks, which next month will 
be ploughed to receive plunging shells, 
are still firm and crowded with moving 
throngs, officers and their ladies and 
subalterns, who, having no lady com- 
panions, go strolling side by side. 


“Have ye seen the grand new major 


of the Hardenbergs?” asks Ensign 
Headington of the 39th Foot, of his 
friend Elwes, a subaltern in the En- 


gineers. 

“Can't say I've enjoyed that privilege 
yet. Is there much to see?” 

“Six feet two inches, and more of 
him. But you must be careful how ye 
refer to him in public. He is not the 
man to take a joke. I have had word 
from my half-brother in the 41st. The 
fellow is a fair devil, a wonder with 
the small-sword, an astonishing shot 
with the pistol. He was just the mas- 
ter-bull of the mess; no quiet person 
could call his soul his own.” 

“You terrify me, Headie. Let me 
advise ye as a peaceable lad to eschew 
the fellow’s company, and I'll do the 
like. And, now I come to think on’t, 
this fire-eater has come out at an awk- 
ward moment. The Hardenbergs are 
still dev’lish sore about the affair be- 
tween Von Toppler and Steadman, ye 
know. Have ye heard = anything 
fresh?” 

“Nothing I should care to have come 
round to me again. I can tell ye some- 
thing in though, if a 
Elwes edged nearer to his friend upon 
the seat they were occupying, and gave 
his word to be secret. 





confidence, 


“It is like this: things get about 
through the mess-waiters . things 
which ought hardly to be repeated. 

The Hardenbergs «are sore 
it hasn’t worn off. . . Ye 


heard about the oath upon the regi- 
mental color? No? Well, the officers’ 
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mess swore to have blood for blood, if 


it took them ten years. But it went 
beyond play-acting.” 

“They mean business, ye think?” 

“If what I did hear was true, they do 
mean business, my boy. There was a 
drawing of lots 

“Humph; then some one will have 
told off to do the job, and the 
On the 


whole, Headie, ‘tis well to be serving 





been 
rest will see that he does it. 
in an English line regiment.” 
“M’yes; we're all sorts and conditions 
of men in this garrison, and some of us 
ure rather’ vindictive. I 
have wondered at anything the Corsi 
can contingent did in that line, nor De 
la Motte’s Germans, who have a lot of 
those Huguenots in their officers’ mess; 
but to find a parcel of sausage-ecating 
Hanoverians so keen upon the point of 
honor——By the way, isn't that one of 
the 12th—that dark, pretty fellow? No, 
not that way: the one walking slowly— 
has just turned in among 


wouldn't 


there; he 
the trees!” 

“Certainly, that is 
comer; joined by the April convoy. Not 
a bad sort, though his regiment sees 
nothing of him. He is one of the 
bookish men who are always wanting 
to distinguish themselves, and has got 
himself attached to the gunners and 
goes messing about with time-fuses 
and things: lucky if he don’t blow— 

“Pst! Did ye see that? One of the 
Hardenbergs nipped in after him whilst 
ye were speaking. And that’s funny. 
too: they aren't come 
within speech of one another. I know 
the fellow by sight (which is about all 
I mean to know of him); ‘tis Scrivener, 
a little beast. I hear he was in trouble 
with his last mess, and I fancy these 
Hanoverians find him a bit of a blister. 
What does morey sujey mean?—a man 
of theirs, a Frenchman——” 

“My word, frock!” inter 
rupted the other in an awed whisper. 
“Who the deuce have ye got here? I 


Travis, a new 


supposed to 


what a 
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suppose that'll be the new mode, hand- 
ier than the hoop, but monstrous in- 
convenient for a narrow passage. A 
fine woman, too. Who is she?” 

“Can’t say. Came out in the Paladin, 
I think. Hillo! eyes right, my boy, 
that’s the man we were speaking of, the 
big new major! Don't poke, for good- 
ness’ sake!” 

“Phew, if he looks like that when out 
for an evening’s diversion, what sort of 
a mug would he wear if he were 
crossed? Not the sort for a man to 
walk in front of whistling Lillibulero, 
eh?” 

“Not exactly. And who's that?” 

“One of Lord M’Leod’s savages, I 
should think, by the way of him. Not 
but what ‘tis a fine regiment, a thou- 
sand strong, and can run and climb 
like so many wild cats. I suppose we 
must learn to be civil to the creatures. 
but ’twill seem strange at first. They 
tell me there are twenty casemates in 
the King’s Bastion in which we should 
understand nought but the words of 
comimand. That man speaks some- 
thing he would pull your nose if you 
said was not English. They call him 
Cheeseham. I wonder how he spells 
it, and whom he's looking for.” 

Chisholm was seeking Travis, with a 
wish at his heart, which he fingered 
and played with, but dared not exhibit. 
His friend would be crossing the Ala- 
méda about this time, upon his way 
to Prince Frederic Street; he would be 
spending the evening with Sue. What 
if he, Chisholm, waylaid him, walked a 
few steps beside him. Would he be 
invited to accompany him to the house 
—to share the stroll? Very shy was 
the young Scot, as a lover is likely to 
be whose prospecis are overclouded 
and indefinite, and whose pockets are 
empty. As to the first and most im- 


portant obstacle, Chisholm had formed 
his own theory of the facts disclosed at 
the Convent, but he quite understood 
that the lady clung to another. 


Whilst 
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she held this it was moth-and-candle 
folly to approach her; yet moths do go 
to candles, and Chisholm longed for 
the light and warmth of her dangereus 
presence. He met the man he sought 
walking swiftly with a grave face, and, 
wheeling with a friendly word, fell into 
step beside him. His friend had some- 
thing upon his mind, apparently, for 
he had little to say, yet, as they left 
the crowd at the northern entrance of 
the gardens and found a quiet street, 
Travis turned to the Scot with a ques- 
tion pitched in the confidential under- 
tone that invites reciprocal treatment. 

“What's all this talk about the Har- 
denbergs, this swearing on the color? 
Tt is all new to me; d’ye know anything 
of it?” 

“Ou, ay, something, but no’ muckle, 
a waif word, as ye micht say—nae- 
think that sud be spoken aboot.” 

“Nonsense, Chizzie; ye’ll speak about 
it to me. Come, now, has there been 
a drawing of lots?” 

“Ay, so ‘tis said. A black bean wass 
the lot. 1 wad like fine to ken whilk 
o’ them drew yon bean.” 

“I could tell ye that,” replied Travis 
after a pause, speaking very low. 

“Man, are ye sarious? D’ye ken 
richt? Whaur’s your eevidence?” 

“T had it from the fellow’s own lips, 
Chisholm, not ten minutes since.” 

The Scotsman whistled softly and re- 
garded his friend askance with a face 
of portentous length and gravity. 

“And what is more, I got from him 
the name of the man of ours who was 
drawn at the second ballot, the man 
whom he is to call out!” 

“That wull be yoursel’, aw’m 
thenkin’” muttered the other cannily. 
“But hoo cam’ the chiel t’ye by his 
lane? and hoo cam’ he at a’? Whaur 
wass his frien’? "Twass michty ill- 
guided.” 

“Quite irregular. 
in writing.” 

“That is no fery 


And the cartel is 


singular. But, reg- 
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ular or no’, I'll act for ye, Travis; yes, 
if I am brok’ for it.” 

“You would certainly be broke, and 
(thanking ye all the same)—ye shall 
not act. For without the Governor's 
leave (which he won’t give) I don't 
fight. That is one reason. (I have oth- 
ers.) I told the man so.” 

“Ye tell't him? Man, Travis, ye’re a 
hero!” 

“Then heroes are cheaper than I had 
thought.” 

“Aiblins they are, but here’s ane 0’ 
them. I tell ye fairly I could not ha’ 
dune it masel’! Dod, it beats me! But 
hoo cam’ it that efter that, and efter 
deleeverin’ his cartel the loon stood 
crackin’ wi’ ye, giving ye parteeculars 
o his mess’s ungodly cantrips? But 
there! it beats me! Ye had the nerve 
to return the cartel!” 

“On the contrary, I have it here,” 
tapping his breast. 

“Ye have?—then I am by wi’ sperin’. 
Tell’s yer tale as it comes. Aw’m all 
attention.” 

“You shall have it, barring the man’s 
name.” 

“Whilk I can mak’ a guid guess at, 
for as I cam’ through Irish Town, I met 
a young shentleman of the Harden- 
bergs gaeing hastily intill their bar- 
racks with a fery hanging face upon 
him, and aw’m thenking there wull not 
be twa sic-like even in that corps. But 
gang on wi’ ye.” 

“The man has been dogging me for 
weeks, as I can see now, and I would 
have no speech with him. You see I 
knew him at home. But ten minutes 
since, behind the bushes there, he 
forced himself upon me, and would be 
slipping this letter into my hand, and 
was for mumbling something and mak- 
ing off. I knew nothing of his busi- 


ness, or of these beans and oaths then, 
but knowing what I do of him, I took 
him by the collar and told him that 
verians, he could surely speak English. 
though he might be serving with Hano- 
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I suppose I spoke stiffly, and the poor 
wretch, what between fear of his mess 
and fear of me, broke down.” 

“Saughed ?—ye'll not say——” 

“Shook and sweated: ’tis a way with 
him. He whimpered, snivelled, en- 
treated, confessed—in a word, gave me 
the whole story of how he had drawn 
the bean, and was forced upon the bus- 
iness. I found a pencil and made him 
write it upon the back of his cartel; 
yes, the whole precious story.” 

“Man, ye winna tell me that he 
wrote——” 

“Just that, and put his name to it. 
Read. I turn down the signature, 
though I have given no undertaking. 
And, see, he owns to having declined to 
meet me last year, and since then 
to my intercession having saved 
him from being forced to eat my 
cartel.” 

The Highlander pulled out a long lip 
“What sor’rt of messan-doggies hae we 
in this garrison? Hoo the deil got ye 
the vratch to set his hand to siccan in- 
famy?” 

“A man with a bad conscience will 
do queer things, Mr. Chisholm, when 
the devil has him by one ear and his 
master by its fellow.” 

“By the lug? But ye spik in a fig- 
ure?” 

“No, actually. I stuck to him whilst 
he wrote, and was of a mind to have 
tweaked him by the nose when he had 
done, for I thought it due to the honor 
of my regiment. But, after all, ’twas 
my lord his noble father who gave me 
my commission. And I’ve forgiven the 
poor creature before.” : 

“In the Alaméda here—sic a public 
resort?” 

“Such as it is he chose it. But ’tisa 
wonder we were not interrupted, he 
upon his knees and all! But it had 
to be risked. It came upon me that if 
I let him get off with his paper he 
would put it about that I declined to 
meet him, and, our messes being on the 
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Boyle-Tighe brute? ‘Tis nae beesiness 


terms ye know, ‘twould have been 
awkward for me and mine——” 

“But,” broke in Chisholm, with ap- 
preciation of good strategy, “whilst ye 
hold the paper und his remairks on it, 
he will tell his mess he hasna been 
able to get at ye. Man, ye will hear 
nae mair on’t.” 

“From this fellow—no. But if I do, 
I shall place the affair in my major’s 
hands, and so I told him. But how 
goes yourself, and how are ye getting 
on with the curlie-whirlies?” 

“Man, ‘tis a fearsome beesniss, their 
As to their spitch, a 
I am expeeri- 


hand-o’-write. 
can juist feel ma fit. 
menting wi’ ilka Moor that I can get a 


word wi’. Doon at the water-port there | 


is an auld blin’ fruit-seller, and there's 
a couple o’ preesoners in Casemate 
Nineteen that I’ve forgaithered wi’.” 
The youth had colored and winced a 
little at the first question, as a young- 
ster will when surprised in the prose- 
cution of some honorable enterprise a 
little out of the common; he had 
warmed as he detailed his method and 
success. 

“But do the beggars understand ye? 
‘Tis a miracle! Stick to it, and Eliott 
will appoint ye his agent in Tetuan 
some day: you Highlanders are reputed 
judges of cattle. (No offence!) But, 
indeed and truth, my boy, ‘tis the 
King’s English that ye are weak in 
(don’t glare so fiercely: ye can’t chal- 
lenge me ye know); and if ever 
ye are to command = your regi- 
ment és 

“And I think to do that same ane 
day, Travis. Guid nicht till ye,” said 
the Scot with dignity, perceiving by 
his companion’s slackening stride that 
he was not to be invited to accompany 





him farther. 

They had made their adieux, but 
paused, the same thought uppermost in 
each, and each loath to put it into 
speech. Said the Scot: 

“Can naething be dune wi’ this 





o’ mine, ye’ll be saying 

“Indeed, but I will say nothing so 
absurd. Circumstances have brought 
you very much into it, Chisholm; it 
would be ridiculous to exclude you 
from my—our counsels, and I’m not 
going to dv so. Oh, I know what you 
are going to tell me: the fellow is al- 
ready at his tricks elsewhere. But 
what can one do?—You or I? Noth- 
ing!” 

“A’m Dane so sure o’ thot. [ am in- 
clined to hae a smack at him masel’, 
hit or miss.” 

“And break yourself, man, without 
doing the least good in the world. 
Hear my parable. In Oxford on mar- 
ket days the cattle have the run of the 
High. I once met a crowd pelting 
around a corner into the Turl, bawling, 
‘Get out of the way, Robinson’s mad 
bull is loose!’ Ye may think that I 
jumped for an entry; but there was a 
little bald-headed, pot-bellied draper 
fellow who stood his ground, saying, ‘I 
won't get out of the way: what right 
has Robinson to bring his mad bulls 
here?’ ” 

“Eh, but he did? And what next?’ 

“The brute came round the corner 
and took that fat little draper fellow 
one toss—only one, mind.” 

“He was a deid man, aw’m thenk- 
ing.” 

“Stone dead, my friend. Ye under- 
stand me?” 

“I mind ye, Travis, and I thank ye; 
but I loo’ thot little draper fallow like 
a brither, and I'd like fine to tak’ ma 
toss if ’tis God’s wull, ay, gin it, sud 
land me in a_ tow’s-eend,” he mut- 
tered. 

“Ye are a fool, Mr. Chisholm!” 

“Aiblins I am, Mr. Travis; the Chis- 
holms are something that way. But 
I'll tell ye anither thing. I haf kenned 
that Irish shentleman for this four, five 
months mair or less, and I tell ye fairly 
I distasted the man before I kent what 








ens. 
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me was, and the better I kent him the 
waur I likit him.” 

“A quarrel at Falmouth?” 

“Never ane wry word; but we're juist 
made that way, this shentleman and 
masel’, And the noo that I ken him 
weel and have seen intill the coorse, 
black heart of him, I hate him with 
ma hail sawl and mind. And, Travis, 
ye sall see that I wull be the deith o’ 
him yet. I dinna ken juist 
hoo, but ye’'ll see.” The lad nodded, 
glowering as though he saw again be- 
fore him the great red jowl of his en- 
emy bound within a mort-cloth. 

Travis, himself not the most patient 
of men, gravely looked his wonder at 
a novel phenomenon, a bed of live lava 
beneath the northern snow. 

“Ye shall not move without me,” he 
said at length, extending his hand. 

“TI will not,” said the Scot, taking it, 
and went, neither having breathed a 
certain. name which was upon both 
their tongues. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MORE MEANWHILE HAPPENINGS. 

Meanwhile, in the Alaméda_ the 
throng is thickening. Two ladies are 
approaching, unescorted; the buxom 
widow of the Paladin, who by this 
time is beginning to feel her feet, and 
has made acquaintance, is taking the 
air with her hostess. She moves se- 
dately, the cynosure of all eyes; the 
men ogling her for her demure good 
looks, their ladies to get hints for their 
maids from fineries nearer to the fash- 
ion than any other lady’s upon the 
Rock. 

Mrs. Hollinghurst is pleasantly aware 
of the interest which she excites; for 
her own part, as this is one of the first 
eveniag promenades in which she has 
participated, there is much for her to 
see and to wonder at. 

“Do tell me, my dear,” she whispers. 
“What are those women doing abroad 
so little dressed ?—no bonnets!” 
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“La, Mrs. Hollinghurst, have ye 
never heard tell of the mantilla? "Tis 
the Spanish female mode, my dear, and 
most unbecoming, we all agree. Won- 
derful figures, I admit, but all their 
countrywomen have. The creatures 
are what we call Rock Scorpions, fami- 
lies which were here when Rooke took 
the place and were allowed to take the 
oath and remain. (Please not to look 
at them—combs, fans and all!) We 
rarely admit them to our society; they 
are under suspicion as to their loyalty, 
my dear, and I hear the Governor was 
of half a mind to send them packing 
last week when he put the Jews and 
Genoese out of the place. But here 
come the men. Mercenary creatures! 
The terms of your poor husband's will 
have not taken long in getting round. 
(It was in the News Letter that the 
Packet brought out.) I suppose that it 
was stated correctly in the main? You 
inherit the residue on condition only 
of visiting his grave here within twelve 
months of the poor gentleman’s death?” 

“Quite true, Mrs. Lamb: he was a 
dear, kind soul and very good to me. 
But what interest my affairs can have 
for gentlemen and perfect strang- 
ers ai 

“La, madam, you are too innocent for 
this world. Did they not pester ye 
with declarations on board ship? No! 
Then, trust me, ‘twas because they did 
not know what they were carrying. 
That tall, fine Irish major, now, who 
has called twice already (and found ye 
not at home, by the greatest chances 
in the world), I'll be sworn that man 
has been biting his nails to think of the 
opportunities he threw away on the 
voyage.” 

“Threw away? Mrs. Lamb! I de 
clare he was most civil and amus- 
ing.” 

“Talked love, I'll be bound, but did 
not propose. No, my dear, he was 
playing with ye, and is sorry for it by 
this. Ye will hear more from him yet. 
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And Sasan’s friend, the gentleman who 
saved your hand——” 

“He is a gentleman!” interposed Mrs. 
Hollinghurst with conviction, and im- 
mediately blushed, for the man of 
whom she was thinking was passing at 
the moment. Mrs, Lamb saw him too 
and laughed. 

“Good evening to ye, Major Justin; 
and will ye pass us without speaking?” 

The man, who was walking slowly 
and alone, his hands clasped behind 
him, and his eyes fixed upon the fading 
beauties of the western sky, started, 
smiled, and bowed. 

“A thousand pardons, my dear ladies! 
—I—I confess I was thinking.” 

“But it seems ye can act too, Major, 
upen occasion. What is this they are 
telling of ye? Was it last night, or 
the night before, that ye disarmed that 
drunken madman?” 

“O, the mess-waiter? Have ye heard 
of that stupid business? Really, I won- 
der at the little folks seem to have to 
talk about.” 

“To hear him, Mrs. Hollinghurst! 
He accuses us of gossip,” laughed the 
chaperon. “We had best be moving on. 
But do tell us, Major, how ye man- 
aged it: they say he is one of the 
strongest men in the garrison, and that 
ye mastered him as if he had been a 
child, and without drawing your side- 
arm. Isit true? I do assure ye it is 
all the talk among the men; and we 
poor things, being by virtue of our sex 
naturally curious, would be obliged to 
ye for some first-hand information. Is 
it the fact that the creature cleared the 
mess-house, and drove Major Tulking- 
horne out of the window and Colonel 
Trigge beneath the table?’ 

“Hush! hush! I beg!” implored the 
officer. “I can only tell ye what I saw.” 

“And what ye did.” 

“Oh, that was simple; you must know 
that years ago, when serving in the 
East, some of us youngsters, who had 
very little to do, amused ourselves by 


taking lessons in wrestling from native 
jugglers and so forth. “Twas a Yel- 
low-boy’s trick, no more; sleight-of- 
hand, you may say, needing neitber 
courage nor strength, I do assure 
ye. 

“And now, tell me how ye like Gi- 
braltar?” He relinquished Mrs. Lamb 
to another acquaintance, and turning 
to her companion, dropped his voice to 
the confidential pitch, to exclude, if he 
might, the little circle of men who were 
gathering around the ladies as wasps 
to honey. It had not crossed his 
mind that his own acquaintance could 
be an object to any one; but a certain 
exploit, the one to which the lady had 
alluded, which reflected credit upon 
himself, and upon no one else con- 
cerned, had aroused curiosity in the 
bosoms of both sexes in a small society, 
hedged in, shut out from the world, 
hard up for subject of discussion, and 
empty-pated exceedingly. 

It was plain that the Major would 
not be left long in sole enjoyment of 
the lady’s company. This, men were 
saying, would be the new arrival, old 
Hollinghurst’s young widow; well pro- 
vided for, too: the Colonel’s means sur- 
prised his executors. Did those fel- 
lows who came out with her in the 
Paladin know, think ye? They will 
have learnt by this; trust that swagger- 
ing Irishman. 

The chaperon, Mrs. Lamb, was some- 
thing of a character. Men were greet- 
ing her as men greet those from whom 
they hope to receive; spelling for intro- 
ductions, the hour and the place 
seemed propitious. A circle was form- 
ing, when into the midst pushed a 
commanding presence, the height and 
bulk of a tall, fine man, with a purpose 
formed and the resolution to carry it 
through: Major Boyle had arrived. 

He dealt first with the ring of ladies’ 
men, treating each in succession to the 
level stare that gave notice of dismis- 
sal as plainly as words. He greeted 
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none, reserving that condescension for 
the fairer sex. 

“Ha, Mrs. Hollinghurst, your servant, 
madam; I am overjoyed to see ye. I 
trust ye have entirely recovered from 
the fatigue of the voyage: but as I live, 
madam, the question is needluss, your 
looks reply for ye, begad! Will ye do 
me the favor to present me to your 
friend?—Mrs. Lamb, your humble serv- 
ant; Mrs. Hollinghurst and mesilf are 
old friends, fellow travellers; we came 
out together on the Paladin, a dry ship, 
madam, and roomy, but on the say, 
however commodious the quarters, one 
must, as ye are aware, either quarrel or 
be friends. The leedy has no doubt 
informed ye, madam, that we did not 
quarrel. Ha! ha! In a word, we were 
very agreeably thrown upon one an- 
other's society (for, I give ye me word, 
there was hardly another sow! on board 
with whom a person of condition could 


exchange a remark), and the sis- 
ter service scarcely counts, dye 
see?” 


“La, Major,” laughed the widow, “it 
is all very well to be saying so ashore, 
but we didn't hear ye talk in this man- 
ner on the quarter-leck. Did we, Ma- 
jor Justin?” 

“Speaking for myself. purely for my- 


self, Mrs. Hollinghurst,” said Justin 
with affable gravity, “I found the 


Paladin’s company agreeable fellows 
enough.” 

“Are ye speakin’ of the marine gun- 
ners’ mess or the fo'ksle?”’ asked the 
other superciliously over his shoulder. 
It was his first recognition of the oth- 
er’s presence. There was a moment’s 
silence. The circle had perceptibly 
widened at the Irishman’s coming; it 
broke now; men remembered engage- 
ments; it never does a fellow good to 
have been present at an altercation. 
The more part went: a couple of youth- 
ful gabies stayed, fingering smooth 


chins, curious as to what would befall, 
possibly too awkward to escape, one of 


the twain tingling with resentment at 
the insult offered to his service. 

“We were saying ” resumed Jus- 
tin, addressing the ladies. 

“Ye have not answered my question, 
sir,” interposed Boyle with mordant 
distinctness. 

“Then I must apologize for the in- 
civility; no offence intended, Boyle. 
What was it ye wanted to know? With 
whom I messed aboard? Why. with 
yourself to be sure, man!” 

“Darkness is falling: we had best be 
getting along my dear,” hur- 
riedly urged Mrs. Lamb. 

“May I escort you?’ asked Justin. 
Both ladies opened their lips in assent. 
but Boyle swung his massive person 
between them, offering his arm. 

“Dark? Preposterous, madam; quite 
the plisantest half-hour of the twenty- 
four. Mrs. Hollinghurst, I am sure, 
will be delightud with the Alaméda by 
moon-rise; the band will be playing for 
another twenty minutes. Permit me 
to offer ye my ar’rm, my dear leedy, to 
the south end and back.” 

Whilst speaking, he had turned the 
broad of his back to Justin, and now, 
with a sudden half-pace to the rear, so 
managed his heel as to bring it down 
with emphasis and intent within the 
fraction of an inch of his rival's toe. 
Onlookers started, the ladies saw and 
were visibly disconcerted. 

“My foot, I think, Boyle,” laughed 
the Englishman, good-naturedly ignor 
ing the insult. “But, if it’s as dark as 
all that, I should say we had all of us 
What say you, la- 





home, 


better be moving. 
dies?” 
“Unquestionably. Oh, certainty. 
Do, please. Oh, thankye, Major Jus- 
tin,” cried the women hurriedly and 
in a breath, accepting the arms he of- 
fered whilst adroitly changing front. 
Off sailed the three (‘a corvette with 
a couple of prizes grappled abeam.” 
muttered the angry subaltern of ma- 


rines). The towering figure of the 
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Irishman was left planté in the middle 
of the walk. 

“How long will that fellow remain 
in irons?” whispered the Jolly. Boyle 
heard, but had business on hand that 
forbade him to take up a quarrel with 
a beggarly lieutenant. He strode in 
pursuit, keeping a calculated distance, 
selecting his moment te intervene, and, 
as it) happened, delayed too long. 
Turning from the landward gate of the 
gardens into a lane, the three were 
mounting a narrow flight of steps lead- 
ing to a higher terrace. Putting on 
pace, he was upon them swiftly. They 
had left the last of the afterglow be- 
hind them upon the tops of the garden 
trees; the alley, steep and ill-paved, was 
«(lusk underfoot; the pursuer failed to 
dlistinguish where the increasing gra- 
dlient changed to steps, caught his toe, 
and saving himself from a sprawl with 
difficulty, was surprised into an oath. 
The hot word and the clink of his scab- 
bard upon the stone caught the ear of 
a =©6©personage descending the flight 
above, hidden by the turn. For the 
moment the small mischance whetted 
the edge of Boyle’s ill-humor; thrusting 
his bulky person almost roughly be- 
tween Mrs. Lamb and the wall. he had 
passed the party before they 
were aware of his intention, and, 
turning, halted, blocking the _ al- 
ley. 

“A moment, if you please, leedies— 
and = you, sir! Mrs. Hollinghurst, 
madam, permit me, I beg, the honor of 
a wor'rd with ye in privut.” 

The lady addressed tightened her 
hold upon the arm of her cavalier. 
“With me, sir?—here?—impossible!” 
She caught her breath. “I do not un- 
derstand,” she recommenced faintly, be- 
zinning to tremble; the bulk, the height, 
the virile force of the man upon the 
steps above her affecting her imagina- 
tion. Some women are to be won so: 
marriage by capture is the oldest form 
of the rite, nor was the captive always 


unwilling, unless human nature has 
changed enormously. 

“Shall 1? Must 1? Oh, what am I to 
do?’ she communed with herself, and 
found no answer. The small fingers 
within the crook of Justin’s arm flut- 
tered; the arm closed upon them in 
kindly reassurance. It sped, the elec- 
tric thrill between man and woman. 
“Oh, the moment one and infinite,” the 
future blessedness or regrets of two 
lives hung upon an instant decision, and 
for a third of the party, bloody and 
shameful death. So spin the Fates. 
Thus heartened, the lady spoke. 

“I—I fail to understand ye, sir. I 
must decline.” 

“It shall be me juty and me privi- 
lege to make ye onderstand me, 
madam. I offer ye me_ escor'’rt, 
madam.” He crooked an arm and 
stood a moment, expectant of her ac- 
ceptance, bending toward her and de- 
scending a step. She, retreating, clung 
the closer to Justin. Her wooer rushed 
upon his fate. 

“Since ye refuse me the privacy 
which the meanust of mankind has 
the right to demand onder the circum- 
stances, I will say in public what was 
intendud, and indeed is fitter for your 
ownear. I make to ye my declaration 
madam; I am, I profess mesilf, and 
ever will be your devotud servant.” 

“One would have supposed you to be 
our master, sir,” snapped Mrs. Lamb, 
with recovered = spirit. “Will you 
have the goodness to allow us to 
pass?” 

“You have my full permission to go 
to hell, madam!” blurted the unfortu- 
nate lover, beside himself with passion. 
“It was not to you that I was declar- 
ing mesilf.” 

“O, fie, sir!” cried the lady, with a 
small shriek, and picking up her petti- 
coat, she was for passing. Justin also 
made a step, Mrs. Hollinghurst moving 
with him, her hand still tightly within 
his arm. 
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Boyle, who had given ground for a 
moment, stepped to the front again. It 
was now or never; this damned, cool 
Englishman would not commit him- 
self, it seemed, for anything short of 
the lie direct (which is hard to give to 
2 silent man) or for a blow, for which 
there had been no shadow of excuse 
even if women had not been present. 
Yet stop her he must. This method of 
uttack had the disadvantage of being 
incapable of being repeated; a woman 
may condone, may accept a single out- 
break of unbridled passion for which 
her own beauty has given excuse; but 
not a second—the critics of her own 
sex forbid that. Boyle, experienced in 
such matters, knew all this, and knew 
the risk of delay, knew too that he 
was staking everything upon a weak 
hund. He spoke. 

“No, madam,” laying a finger upon 
ber arm. “I await my answer. The 
wor'rd lies with ye. Choose, me dear 
leedy, once and for all, bechune a sol- 
dier, a rude soldier, madam, but a 
man, madam, as th’ Almighty made um 
—bechune me and this—this person 
here. Again, and for the last time, 
I offer ye the ar’rm and the pro-tiction 
of a gintleman!” 

This time it was both the ladies who 
<ried out: Mrs. Hollinghurst clapping 
her little hands to her ears. Justin in- 
terposed. 

“Really, Boyle, ye have—inadver- 
tently, no doubt—expressed yourself 
unfortunately. The lady is in no 
posture to listen to more. I beg ye 
to reflect that this is not the place, nor 
the hour. " 

“Will ye hold your tongue. sir?” 
burst from the Irishman, by this time 
past calculating consequences. 

“Willingly. I should be sorry, for 
your sake, to have to report this——” 

“Report what? Stand where you are. 
Show a light here!” A personage was 
descending from above; he was past 
the turn; his linkman, leaning from the 





guard-rail of the upper flight, hung a 
lanthorn over, disclosing Boyle’s hand 
in the act of releasing his sword-hilt, 
revealing his congested and furious 
face, his posture of menace, and the 
scared, white countenances of the 
women. 

The speaker was the Governor him- 
self, General Sir George Eliot, in a 
fine, cold displeasure. 

“Your name and regiment, sir? 
What! Major Boyle? No, don't ex 
cuse yourself to me, sir; I can trust my 
own ears, I think, and have heard 
enough, and more than enough. What? 
You had not challenged this. gentleman? 
But with your next breath you would 
have done, if, indeed, you had not cut 
him down first. Yes, sir, ‘cut him 
down’ is what I said. Your hand was 
upon your sword, sir. What may I 
infer from that?” 

The offender had nothing to say, and 
wisely remained silent. This man 
might ruin him with his next word if 
crossed. ‘Twas war-time, and such 
fellows as he are useful in war-time: 
his fortune hung upon that considera- 
tion, and no other. 

The ladies burst into tears. Mrs. 
Lamb would probably have fainted had 
there been the smallest of conveniences 
for fainting. Of the women, the great 
man took no account whatever: the 
charge he held from the King en- 
grossed his thought day and night; this, 
and the men whom he commanded, 
these two among others. He looked 
hard upon each in turn, read their 
faces, and acted upon what he saw. 
He turned to Justin. “You, sir, have 
carried yourself like an officer and a 
gentleman: I bid ye good-night.” He 
faced Boyle. “You, sir, will remain 
under arrest in your quarters for four- 
teen days. Report yourself to me at 
the end of your term. Had ye drawn 
but an inch, but one single inch, sir, 
I'd have broke ye. Precede me, if ye 
please.” 
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Major Cornelius Boyle reached his 
quarters in the blackest of ill-humors. 
The man hardly knew himself in his 
novel environment. In the 4lst his 
tyrannical whims had pressed like a 
nightmare upon the existences of 
brother officers, mere ordinary men, 
who had judged it wiser to submit to 
each successive demand than to throw 
away life in front of a pistol which had 
never missed its victim yet. 

Here, at Gibraltar, the man had 
found himself handicapped by his 
record on landing, snubbed, set down, 
and put upon his good behavior from 
the first day. More galling yet, he 
had met his overmatch in coolness and 
address in a man of his own rank. His 
position was shaken, was comparable 
to that of a big fellow, lately the cock 
of a school from which he has been ex- 
pelled for bullying, who finds himself 
under strict surveillance at the estab- 
lishment to which he has been unwill- 
ingly admitted, and is unable to resume 
his malpractices save at serious risk. 

The night was warm; he tossed his 
hat aside, loosened his stock, and 
mused glumly for a while. His orderly 
entered, unaware of his master’s pres- 
ence, astonished to find him sitting in 
the dark, alone and sober. 

“Is Ensign Scrivener in barracks? 
Send him to me.” 

The lad entered, half scared, half 
fluttered at the summons. 

We have met him before. He was 
by this time by way of becoming a 
soldier in spite of himself. After his 
final escapade at Colchester, his long- 
suffering father had hardened his heart 
and was not to be appeased by any- 
thing short of exile and active service. 
An enforced exchange into a Hanov- 
erian regiment quartered at Gibraltar 
had followed; and here was the scape- 
grace heir to fifteen thousand a year 
messing with officers who resented his 
intrusion into their corps, and showed 
it by speaking German in his presence. 


As the drill, regimental orders, and 
words of command were foreign, the 
miserable youth must perforce begin at. 
the beginning, and was even driven to 
complaisance, if not generosity, to the 
orderly who tied his queue. Worst of 
all, he was reduced to living upon his 
pay. His mess was poor and suspi- 
cious, without money to lend, and His 
Excellency had expelled the Jews upon 
considerations of victualling. Alas 
for the Hon. Frederick! Shall we weep 
for a youthful man-about-town whose 
times of fatness are over, whose visits 
to Newmarket, whose dalliance with 
the ladies of the New Italian Opera are 
memories which embitter the sordid- 
ness of an unappetizing present? In 
truth, I find myself unable to weep. 

“Shut that door, Mr. Serivener, and 
be seated, sir. We will, if you please, 
converse in a low tone, sir; my man is 
as trusty as another, but—ye onder- 
stand? ‘Tis my belief that these fel- 
lows know more English than we sus 
pict.” 

The youth nodded, and felt himself 
swell with importance. What might 
be coming? 

“IT am a new-comer, Mr. Scrivener, 
but in what afficts the honor of the 
Hardenbergs I am as staunch as the 
oldust mimber of our mess. As ye 
are aware, I was not present at a cer- 
tain ceremony, the matter of the color. 
Ye take me?’ The lad flushed pain- 
fully. and wished himself anywhere 
but where he was. A tremendous duty 
had devolved upon him, one of the 
youngest men of his mess, and as it 
chanced, and, as we know already, 2 
craven. It had fallen to him by lot, 
and his comrades were allowing him to 
execute this duty at his leisure and in 
his own way; he had been given to un- 
derstand that there was no galloping 
hurry in the matter so that the business 
were put through, when it was put 
through, to the satisfaction of the mess. 
Meanwhile, this duty had eaten and 
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drunk with him, slept and walked with 
him. “I understand, Major,” said he, 
with dry lips. 

“Ye drew the black bean, I think. 
No words, Mr. Scrivener, just a nod. 
I thank ye. And, while I think of it, 
there was a second ballot, unless I’ve 
been misinformed. Now, with*ewhich 
ensign of theirs were ye paired off, may 
I ask?” 

The poltroon quailed visibly, moisten- 
ing dry lips; the Major, thinking his 
own thoughts, failed to notice his agi- 
tation, and intervened. 

“But there, don’t tell me. No names. 
I prefer not to know. It might easily 
be inconvenient. Well, as to yer juty; 
I am sure, sir, that ye have done all 
that is possible in the time at your dis- 
posal. ‘Tis an affair that cannot be 
driven post-haste. But onless I am 
misinformed, ye have not up till to- 
night had the opporchunity for which 
ye are seeking. Just so. By the by, 
ye have not yet given yer proofs, I 
think? Just so. Yer day will come; 
all in good time, Mr. Scrivener; but in 
this matter, if ye will be guided by 
me, ye will not do anything hastily. 
The Governor is—is forewarned, sir. 
I may as well tell ye that I am ondher 
a fortnight’s arrest at this moment for 
so much as speaking—speaking to a 
man of the 12th—I am. 
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“In Sir George’s present humor, Mr. 
Scrivener, it would probably cost ye 
your commission to be seen in the same 
tavern with a gentleman of their mess. 
You will not get the opporchunity yet, 
believe me.” 

The youth experienced an immense 
relief; his bosom heaved, it was re- 
prieve. 

“I—I——_” he began, but Boyle raised 
a finger. 

“Ye are justly jealous for your repu- 
teetion, sir; say no more. The mess 
shall not misconceive ye, I pass ye my 
wor’rd. I will merely beg ye to do 
pothing for a fortnight. Then I will 
advise ye further. And now, good- 
night to ye.” 

The lad left the room walking upor 
feathers; he had at any rate another 
fortnight of reputation left to him. 
Boyle yawned. 

“Faugh a ballagh! as they say in the 
Rangers, ‘tis good to be seein’ yer 
way. This talk will tie him up ontil 
I am about again, and able to attind 
to me business. If I could anyway 
get a smack at me fince I would always 
clear ut, or fall like a gintleman; but to 
be crossed at me lep by an omadaun— 
no!” He flung off his clothes and was 
asleep in two minutes. 

Ashton Hilliers. 


(To be continued.) 





THREE SIDES TO A QUESTION. 


The illuminati amongst us seem to be 
rather in the dark just now. There are 
plenty of them, and they have plenty to 
say, yet with all their talent and all 
their speaking they do not manage to 
throw much fresh light upon the prob- 
lems they discuss. This stamp of in- 


conclusiveness is written large over all 
the cleverest books of the past year. 
Perhaps it is too much to expect that 
the same brain should be able to state 
a case and solve its difficulties; yet the 


very cleverness with which the facts 
are marshalled makes one hope that the 
same acuteness will be able to suggest 
a remedy for the evils it has so plainly 
pointed out. But here we are disap- 
pointed; we are left to grope about un- 
aided among the mists of apparently in- 
soluble problems. To give some exam- 
ples of what is meant, let the reader 
consider the work of three modern 
writers, Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Gals- 
worthy, and Mr. Stephen Reynolds. 
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These authors are one and all agreed 
that there is something very rotten in- 
deed in the state of this our Denmark, 
and it is interesting to notice how they 
«an be at the same time so unanimous 
and so much at variance. The agree- 
ment is only skin-deep, the differences 
are profound, and the conclusions are 
all entirely negative. I should like to 
show, by an examination of some of 
the last books of these writers, just 
where they agree and disagree. But to 
make their samenesses and their dif- 
ferences quite plain to the reader, it is 
better to sum up at once the position of 
each author before showing how he ar- 
rives at it. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, in Jono Bungay, is 
at great pains to show that the rotten- 
ness of our social system is mainly due 
to the over ascendency of those who in- 
herit wealth, and the too great power 
of those who acquire great wealth. 
But though they are the worst, they are 
not the only offenders. For the wheels 
of the social machine are clogged by a 
whole “multitude of impotent folk,” fu- 
tile, helpless, weak, who do not even 
know what they want, have no ideal of 
living, and therefore never improve 
their conditions. 

Mr. Galsworthy, in Fraternity, looks 
with a more pitying eye upon “the 
masses”; his view of them is that they 
are more sinned against than sinning, 
and his sharpest arrows are directed 
against the cultivated middle classes. 

Mr. Stephen Reynolds, in A Poor 
Man’s House, strikes yet another note. 
He comes forward unhesitatingly as 
the champion of the working man. 
For him all the virtues that we need 
most are to be found among the peo- 
ple, and education and over-civilization 
have much to answer for. 

Now, how are we to find any point 
of reconcilement between all these 
varying views—the sober pronounce- 
ments of men who are devoting their 
great abilities to the study of socia! 


conditions and problems? For in each 
case the conclusions arrived at are 
negative: what not to do: what not to 
be: what not to allow. Is it possible 
to extract the truth which lies some 
where in each of these books, and to 
construct from this, conclusions which 
are positive? 

Every one who is at all interested in 
ideas has by this time read and consid- 
ered Jono Bungay, by H. G. Wells. 
Those who want “a story” had better 
not attempt to read it, for the story 
is not the interesting part of the book. 

“The ideas of democracy, of equality, 
and above all of promiscuous frater- 
nity, have certainly never entered into 
the English mind,’ Mr. Wells says. 
“But what is coming into it? All this 
book will I hope bear a little on that.” 
This, then, is the theme of Tono Bun- 
gay: what is coming into the English 
mind. “We have never,” he further 
tells us, “broken with our Traditions— 
never even symbolically hewed them to 
pieces as the French did in quivering 
fact in the Terror.” But one would 
almost gather from what follows that 
Mr. Wells wishes we would break with. 
our traditions and hew them in 
pieces :-— 


The whole elaborate social system of 
England [he proceeds] is unstable now, 
tho’ few persons yet recognize the 
fact: it is like an early day in fine Oc- 
tober. The hand of change rests on all, 
unfelt, unseen, resting for a while as 
it were half reluctantly before it grips 
and ends the thing for ever. One frost 
and the whole face of things will be 
bare, links snap, patience end, our fine 
foliage of pretences lie glowing in the 


mite. 


Mr. Wells has taken as his type of 
these antiquated English traditions a 
great country house called Bladesover. 
He deggribes it as standing there like 
some magnificent tree, with wide- 
spreading boughs; its huge roots draw 
all the substance outof the adjacent 
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ground, every other growth near it is 
enfeebled because of its strength. 


Since the whole wide county of Kent 

was made up of contiguous Bladesovers 
and for the gentlefolk the surplus of 
population were necessarily thrust to- 
gether, jostled out of sight, to fester as 
they might in this place (Chatham) that 
bad the colors and even the smells of a 
well-packed dustbin. I looked 
about this wilderness of crowded din- 
giness, with young, receptive, wide- 
open eyes, asking and asking again, 
“But after all why?” 
A glance at the first word of this sen- 
tence will show how Mr. Wells aa- 
swered his own question. It is, he 
thinks, since (or because) Kent is filled 
with “Bladesovers” that the Chatham 
workmen must dwell in sordid dingi- 
ness. The Bladesover tradition in 
short, with all that it represents of ac- 
cumulated capital, used for the luxury 
of the few instead of the good of the 
many, is, he does not hesitate to 
state, one of the causes of the misery 
of the English poor. Keeping this an- 
swer in mind (whether we agree with 
it or not) let us listen to his other an- 
swers to the question. 

Bladesover stands for the old feudal 
tradition of England, but a new men- 
ace is springing up which, bad as the 
old system was, will perhaps be worse 
—the tyranny of Wealth—wealth ac- 
quired by dubious business methods. 
The men who gain this tremendous 
power for themselves are gradually 
ousting tht old Bladesover gentry, lit- 
erally buying them up. Yet Mr. Wells 
sees in this upstart race “no promise 
of fresh vitality for the kingdom, the 
prevalence of them and their kind is 
but a phase in the broad slow de y of 
the great social organism of England.” 

Now at this point we confess that it 
is difficult not to sympathize with Mr. 
Wells; he seems to have the truth alto- 
gether on his side. Yet look’ :g at the 
subject more steadily, we have to 


recognize that this influx of a newly 
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moneyed class, is, after all, one of the 
great, slow processes of change which 
come about by natural causes and may 
therefore result in better things than 
we foresee just now. The brains that 
made the money may reappear in fu- 
ture generations and work for worthier 
ends—who knows? Certainly Mr. Wells 
does not take a stupid man as his type 
of the new man of wealth, knowing 
that stupidity as a rule does not make 
money. He has selected as his model 
a little, vulgar, quick-witted chemist 
with a genius for invention and specu- 
lation. The description of this man 
Pondereyo’s rise out of poverty into 
tremendous wealth is a stern arraign- 
ment of modern business methods:— 


The whole trend of modern money- 
making is to foresee something that 
will presently be needed, and put it 
out of reach, and then haggle yourself 
wealthy I confess that when 
my uncle talked of “cornering quinine,” 
I had a clear impression that any one 
who contrived to do that would pretty 
certainly go to gaol. Now I know that 
any one who could really bring it off 
would be much more likely to go to the 
House of Lords. 


cornering quinine, 
patent medicine, 


tut instead of 
Ponderevo invents 2 
the world goes mad ubout it, and his 
fortune is made. “Tono Bungay,” the 
medicine, is of course a fraud: 

“Every one who does a large adver- 
tised trade is selling something com- 
mon on the strength of saying it’s un- 
common,” Mr. Wells ruthlessly informs 
us. (How clever is that scene where 
the two men discuss the merits of the 
new medicine: 


“You don’t mean to say you think 
doing this stuff up in bottles and 
swearing it’s the quintessence of 
strength and making poor devils buy it 
is straight?” 

“Why not? there’s faith 
. « + you putfaithin’em ... I 
grant our labels are a bit emphatic. 

Christian Science really. 
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Tell me a solitary trade nowadays that 
hasn't to be emphatic. It’s the modern 


We. « « « 

“Then there’s all these patent grain 
foods . what the Americans call 
cereals; I believe I’m right in saying 
they’re sawdust?” 

“No,” said my uncle. “As far as I 
can find out they're really grain—spoilt 
grain.” 5 

“Well, there you are—say it’s spoilt 

grain. Your modern commerce 
is no more buying and selling than— 
sculpture. It’s mercy, it’s salvation, 
it’s rescue-work. It takes all manner 
of fallen commodities by the hand and 
raises them—Cana isn’t in it—you turn 
water—into Tono Bungay.” 
A terrible indictment this! but worse 
is yet to come. For after rising to 
almost grotesque wealth, Ponderevo be- 
comes suddenly distrusted by the pub- 
lic he has cheated so long, and down he 
goes to perdition. In this career his 
biographer sees a parable: “All this 
present commercial civilization is no more 
than my poor uncle’s career writ large— 
it all drifts on perhaps to some tre- 
mendous parallel to his individual dis- 
aster.” Ponderevo’s great ridiculous 
palace of a house, begun but never fin- 
ished, furnishes another parable: 


What a strange melancholy empti- 
ness of intention that stricken enter- 
prise seemed it was as idiotic 
as the Pyramids It struck me 


‘ suddenly as the compacted image and 


sample of all that passes for Progress, 
of all the advertisement, inflated 
spending, the aimless building up and 
pulling down, the enterprise and prom- 
ise of my age. “Great God!” 
I cried; “but is this life?’ For this 
the armies drilled, for this the law was 
administered and the prisons did their 
duty, for this the millions toiled and 
perished in suffering, in order that a 
few of us should build palaces we 
never finished, make billiard-rooms un- 
der ponds, run imbecile walls round 
irrational estates, scorch about the 
world in motor-cars, devise flying ma- 
chines, play golf and a dozen such fool- 
ish games of ball, crowd into chatter- 


ing dinner-parties, gamble and make 
our lives one vast dismal spectacle of 
witless waste! it came to me 
like a revelation .. at once in- 
credible and indisputable of the abys- 
mal folly of our being. 


This eloquent paragraph is a fine ex- 
ample of how an idea may run away 
with a man when it once takes posses- 
sion of his mind. Laws are not admin- 
istered for the few idiots who spend 
their lives as described above; neither 
are armies drilled for their benefit 
alone, nor prisons kept up solely on 
their account. The millions toil for the 
many, not for the few;—for themselves 
as well as for other people, and where, 
in all this tirade, do the decent, hard- 
working, reasonably comfortable mid- 
dle classes come in? But you will have 
gathered by this time that with Mr. 
Wells there are no half-tones—every- 
thing is either black or white to him— 
so he chooses to ignore the few mil- 
lions of his countrymen who live under 
ordinary conditions, neither too luxu- 
rious nor too poverty-stricken, and di- 
vides the werld sharply between the 
rich man in purple and fine linen, and 
Lazarus at his gate full of sores. For 
dramatic purposes, this is of course an 
extremely telling method—the half- 
tones are not nearly so effective as 
pure black and white—but in the in- 
terests of truth can we afford to leave 
this large element out of the picture? 
Millionaires, as a matter of fact, are 
the merest fraction of the population; 
even very wealthy men are certainly in 
the minority—what remains? Surely 
that enormous, hard-working, sensibly 
living, sensibly comfortable (if unpic- 
turesque) majority, the upper and 
lower middle classes. .. . 

“Having shown up the evils of the 
moneyed classes, Mr. Wells has to lay 
before us the miseries of the working 
man. This is, of course very elo- 
quently, very cleverly done, and as 
usual Mr. Wells has a new view of the 
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«ase to present to us. The helpless- 
ness, futility, and ineptitude of the poor 
are the burden of his song. He speaks 
ef “the immense effect of Purposeless- 
ness” in London, where the people 
wander like sheep without a shepherd, 
unaware of what they are really in 
want of, submitting to discomforts be- 
cause they have scarcely realized that 
it is pessible to be without them, ask- 
ing too little of life at every point. With 
true sympathy Mr. Wells lays his fin- 
ger upon the timidity that is bred of 
poverty and suffering: the poor are 
afraid to rebel “lest a worse thing come 
unto them.” . 

A more depressing picture of our so- 
cial system it would be impossible to 
find, and when added to all this 
comes a beavyy sentence passed upon 
the wemen of England—the women of 
every class—for their failure to pro- 
duce enough of children, we stand 
aghast at the prospect before us.  In- 
deed, in a flippant moment we feel in- 
clined to retort that the women are in 
the right to refuse to carry on such a 
race ef fools and blackguards as Mr. 
Wells makes out his countrymen to be! 
Better far that such beings were left 
to die out, that no new generation 
shouki come to stagger on under the 
old burdens. ’ 

It is true‘that Mr. Wells introduces 
something, too dreary to be named a 
gleam of Hope, into his closing pages, 
under the symbol of a flying machine: 

Through the confusion something 
drives . how can I express the 
values of a thing at once so essential 
and so immaterial. I have figured it 
in my last section by the symbol of my 
destroyer, stark and swift, irrelevant 
to mest human interests. Sometimes 
I call this reality Science, sometimes I 
call it Truth. But it is something we 
draw by pain and effort out of the 
heart of life. This thing we 
make clear is the heart of life, it is the 
ene enduring thing. 

This symbolical flying machine then, 
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is the only help or hope that Mr. Wells 
has to offer poor humanity. With the 
“swift and stark destroyer” it must go 
forth to do battle against the gigartic 
ills of life. But in case we de Mr. 
Wells less than justice, let us boil down 
his symbolism into reality. We then 
find Mr. Well’s panacea to mean noth- 
ing more original than this—whatever 
a man sets himself to, heart and soul, 
with all his might—out of this his sal- 
vation will come. But this is the re- 
ligion of the strong man; it must be re- 


‘membered that the great bulk of man- 


kind is quite incapable of devotion to 
any one subject. The strength of a 
chain is its weakest link; this is no 
panacea for the weak-willed and weak- 
kneed—some other Helper must be 
found for them; but our author is si- 
lent here—he has nothing more to offer. 

Let us hear-what Mr. Galsworthy 
has to contribute in the way of sugges- 
tions for healing the sick world. 

In Fraternity we are ostensibly told 
the story of two “cultured” upper mid- 
dle-class families, the Dallisons by 
name; of a poor family, the Hughs, and 
of a little artist's model. All these 
eharacters are brought on to the canvas 
in the first chapter, and the classes are 
pitted against each other from the be- 
ginning of the book to the end. The 
question all throughout is: What are 
the Dallisons going to do for the 
Hughs, and what influence is each go- ; 
ing to cast upon the other? But though 
this seems to be the story, it is not 
really the gist of the book. It becomes 
not a question of what the Dallisens 
are going to do for the Hughs, so much 
as “what are all the cultivated leisured 
classes going to do for the poor’? The 
book in fact is a parable—a tract if 
you wilt—from beginning to end. As 
we find one of the characters, Hilary 
Dallison, say: “All kinds of us want 
social progress in different ways, you, 
your grandfather, my brother, myself, 
there are four types for you, will yeu 
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tell me any one of us is the right mau for 
the job.’ These four types are: 

(1) Hilary Dallison, a man over-re- 
fined, over-cultured, interested vaguely 
in the poor from a spectacular point of 


view, touching their misery, so to 
speak, with his hands in white kid 
gloves. 

2) Stephen Dallison: prosperous, 


unimaginative, kind-hearted, willing to 
give a cheque where he thought it was 
wanted, but disapproving of a too emo- 
tional attitude towards distress. 

(3) Old Mr. Stone. A dreamer of 
dreams, occupied while the world toils 
and starves, in writing a large unread- 
able book on universal brotherhood. 

(4) Martin Stone: a doctor, 
who exerts himself desperately over 
the housing and feeding of his poor 
neighbors—a typical man of action. 

Is any one of these, as Hilary asked, 
the right man for the job—the job of 
putting to rights our whole complicated 
social system? It is quite evident that 
Mr. Galsworthy considers all the three 
first “types” quite useless for “the 
job.” He does more than this, for the 
book is an elaborate and eloquent tract 
upon the mischief that the wrong peo- 
ple can work when they “take up” phil- 
anthropy. Dabblers in this sort, he 
would seem to point out, do much more 
harm than good. But then half the 
world is afllicted with 


young 


that queer new thing a Social Con- 
science—the dim bogey stalking pale 
about the bouses of those who through 
the accidents of leisure or of culture 
had once left the door open to the sus- 
picion, “Is it possible that there is a 
class of people besides my own, or am 
I dreaming? Happy the millions poor 
or rich not yet condemned to watch 
that ghost!” 


This “social conscience” goads on its 
unhappy possessors to attempt work 
for which they are quite unfit: “I don’t 
really care for the people” (says one of 
the characters in the book) “I only care 
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because they're ugly fur one to see. . . . 
I'm only fit for miserable Art.” 

In Martin Stone the young “Sanitist,”” 
there is however some suggestion of 
possible methods of dealing with the 
social problem. Martin at least is hope 
ful of good results: 


“They haunt us and drag us down,” 
said Hilary Duallison, “a long dark pas- 
sage. Is there a light at the far end, 
Martin?” 

“Yes,” said Martin gruffly. 

“I don’t see it.” 

Martin looked at him. 

“Hamlet.” 

Hilary did not reply. The young 
man Watched him sideways. 

“It’s a disease to smile that way.” 

Hilary ceased to smile. “Cure me. 
then,” he said, with sudden anger, “you 
man of health.” 

The young Sanitist’s sallow cheek 
flushed: “Atrophy of the nerve of ac- 


tion, there’s no cure for that,” he 
said. “Any act is bettcr than no 
act.”’ 


This then is all that Mr. Galsworthy 
can evolve from his inner consciousness 
us the type of the possible social re- 
former of the future: ua young, some- 
what rash man, with a healthy love of 
cleanliness in body and mind, and a 
disinterested way of flinging himself 
into the affairs of his poorer neighbors. 
Not a very brilliant figure, after all: 
not much of a conclusion to come to at 
the end of this long and in some ways 
exquisitely clever book! Action; but 
what action is it to be?—apparently 
“any action is better than none” is the 
answer to our impatient questioning. 
Inconclusiveness could not go much 
farther. Yet this author, whose incon- 
clusiveness distracts us, writes of the 
poor with an exquisite sympathy. 
Every here and there in the book we 
come upon scenes—choses vues—that 
are unforgettable. The writer has 
seen them and will never forget them, 
and he means that we should do the 


same. Can anything be finer than the 
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description of the terrified baby in the 
Hughs household: 


His little fists and nose and forehead, 
even his little naked, crinkled feet were 
thrust with all his feeble strength 
against his mother’s bosom as though 
he were striving to creep into some hole 
away frem life. There was a sort of 
dumb despair in that tiny pushing of 
his way back to the place whence he 
had come. His head, covered with 
dingy down, quivered with his effort 
to escape. 

He had been alive so little: that little 
had sufficed. 


Has the writer of this passage stud- 
ied the poor, felt for the poor, and ob- 
served them as he must have done, and 
come te tke conclusion that all they 
need is more sanitary conditions? The 
misery in the Hugh household had 
nothing to de with sanitary conditions, 
nor could the ideal housing 
scheme in the world have altered it one 
whit. Their tragedy was as old as 
time, and has been enacted in palaces 
quite as surely as in slums:—“Out of 
the heart,” as the stern old words tell 
us, “Out of the heart come murders and 
adulteries’’—and we cannot get past 
this fact. 

It is curious how often even the most 
earnest students of social conditions 
confuse the two sorts of misery—mix- 
ing up the physical evils of want—cold, 
hunger and dirt—with the far more 
deeply seated ills that rise somewhere 
in the moral nature of man. Sin, in 
short (that old-fashioned word we sel- 
dom employ nowadays for fear of being 
called Pharisees or Puritans, or some 
such term of opprobrium). accounts for 
more misery than is admitted by this 
generation. Do away with insanitary 
conditions and you get rid of part of 
the evils of the life of the poor. yet an 
insoluble element of evil remains quite 
independent of exterior conditions. 
Have sin and misery entirely disap- 
peared from the lives of the upper 
AGE. VOL. XLVI. 2427 
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classes’ Are drunkenness and crimes 
of passion unknown where houses are 
luxurieus and every man is sure of a 
good dinner? But appalled by the phy- 
sical wretchedness he sees among the 
poor, the social reformer forgets this 
insoluble quantity and wants to reform 
from the instead of 
from the inside “Happy.” 
says Mr. Galsworthy (as I have quoted 
before), “Happy the millions not yet 
condemned to watch that ghost;” but 
let the ghost of the innate depravity of 
man once enter the imagination, and it 
is an infinitely more haunting spectre 
than the ghost ef physical misery. For 
here we are faced with a double prob 
lem—the physical conditions have got 
to be altered somehow, and yet they 
are only one half, and that the least im- 
portant of the difficulty, and at times 
the balance seems to weigh to one side, 
at times to the other: is the physical 
misery more the result of sin, or sin 
more the result of misery? : 

Bewildered by these problems, 
turn to quite a new view of things as 
presented in the lively pages of A Poor 
Man's House. “It is my firm belief.” 
Mr. Reynolds states in the preface to 
his work, “that in the present phase of 
material evolution, and as regards the 
things that really matter, the educated 
man has more to learn of the poor man 
than to teach him.” Brave words 
these! and a comforting new theory to 
consider after all we have heard from 
Mr. Wells of the ineptitude, and worse, 
of the people. “I can feel rather than 
Mr. Reynolds tells us, “the 
presence of a wisdom that I know noth 
ing about the traditional wis 
dem of the folk gained from contact 
with bare fact, the wisdom from which 


outside inwards 


outwards. 


we 


see here,” 


education cuts us off.” 

Mr. Reynolds has gained his knew! 
edge of the people, and has come to 
the above conclusion, by a lengthened 
sojourn in the house of a West Country 
fisherman named Tony Widger. He 
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compares the ordinary civilized exist- 
ence with this mode of life, to the great 
disparagement of civilization. We 
have lost by Mr. Reynold’s showing, 
all the primitive virtues: 


“My acquaintances at Salisbury are 
well off for the necessities of life. No 
one is likely to starve next week.” 
Nevertheless they are full of worry 

they are afraid of life. “At Sea- 
combe (the fishing village), though 
there were not a fortnight’s money iu 
the house we lived merrily on what we 
had.” In Tony’s “summat’ll sure to 
turn up if you be ready and tries to 
oblige,” there is more than philosophy, 
there is a race tradition—the expe- 
rience of generations; and again he 
tells us, “On the whole the poor pos- 
sess the courage to live much more than 
any other class.” 

This interesting and partially true 
statement is encouraging after the sad 
problems we have been considering; but 
once again the writer must point out 
that a sense of the picturesque has in 
this instance carried Mr. Reynolds 
away from the truth just as it carried 
Mr. Wells from it. The “courage to 
live” of the fisherman, is in reality no 
greater than the “courage to live” of the 
average professional man without cap- 
ital. The latter has to keep up appear- 
ances more than the former: he has to 
dress his wife and children well, and 
keep servants: but what after all, is 
there between him and want?—very of- 
ten nothing but his own life and abil- 
ity to earn an income. However, this 
does not appeal to the public as being 
picturesquely courageous, so it is never 
among the virtues of the 
In his admiration of the 
Mr. Reynolds goes 
“It is good to be 


mentioned 
middle class. 
primitive virtues, 
rather too far. 


¢lean,”’ he asserts, “but it is better to 
be able to be dirty”; and he seems to 
have got hold of a curious idea that the 
dirtier and untidier a household is, the 
more virile its inhabitants are likely to 
This pernicious 


be. theory—an_ off- 
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shoot from the revolt against “pretti- 
ness” in art--shows that Mr. Reynolds’ 
knowledge of the poor is fundamentally 
artificial. It is not the fashion just 
now to believe that an orderly, cleanly, 
industrious woman can have generous 
impulses and be kindly to her neighbors 
—it is too commonplace, too “pretty” 
—you “get your effect’ so much more 
easily by endowing some slatternly 
half-savage with a splendid generous 
nature, &c. &c. &c. But this 
is only a half-truth, and Mr. Reynolds 
has laid it down as an axiom. That he 
has found splendid qualities among dirt 
and disorder is no reason for saying 
that they do not also exist in tidy, 
clean households. However, this wor- 
ship of primitive conditions is the 
subject of the book, its main conten- 
tion, so let us see where we are led by 
it: 

To learn to care for the poor is to 
fear for them nothing so much as slap- 
dash, short-sighted legislation. The 
man matters more than his circum- 
stances. The poor man’s courage to 
live is his most valuable distinctive 
quality. Any material progress which 
tends to diminish his courage to live must 
prove in the long run to his and the na- 
tion’s disadvantage. 

This terribly rash statement is ampli- 
fied when we are told that 


the courage to live, like every other 
virtue, diminishes with lack of exer- 
cise. Therefore every material ad- 
vance should provide for the continued, 
for an even greater exercise and need 
of the courage to live, if not, then the 
material advance is best done without. 


Reduced to its logical conclusion, this 
argument would point to legislation 
which should increase the hardships of 
the poor man indefinitely for the good 
of his soul, but this reductio ad absur- 
dum does not seem to have occurred to 
our author. 


I wonder [he proceeds] when we 
shall have a party of intellectuals con- 
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tent to find out the people's ideals, and to 
serve them faithfully, instead of trying 
to foist their own ideals on the people 
. the articulate classes are ac- 
tually so little acquainted with the in- 
ner life of the poor, that there is no 
groundwork of general knowledge upon 
which to base conclusions, and it is 
impossible to do more than speak from 
our own personal experience. I have 
found that to grow acquainted with 
the class that is the chief object of so- 
cial legislation, is to see more plainly 
the room for improvement, and also to 
see how much sounder, that class is 
than it appears to be from the outside.” 


Mr. Reynolds further, and very sensi- 
bly, remarks that 


Every piece of new legislation should 
be most carefully examined as to its 
probable effect on the self-control of 
the people. Control, in fact, should be 
the paramount criterion of new legisla- 
tion—a proximate advantage, unless it 
be a matter of life or death—is too 
dearly purchased by the ultimate di- 
minution of self-control. 


But here, also, our author has landed 
himself on the horns of a dilemma. For 
if the legislators are to “find out the 
people’s ideals” and carry them out, 
there can be little or no doubt that 
these would not be in the direction of 
self-control. The poor man’s—nay, the 
man’s ideal is always towards greater 
comfort, less work, more money, fewer 
taxes, without reference to the shaping 
of his character into the heroic mould! 
This is the trend of all civilization, and 
if the national character is thereby to 
go to perdition, then to perdition it 
must just go, for it is useless to expect 
men to legislate against their own com- 
forts—legislation being in its essence a 
struggle towards better conditions of 
living. 

But this is a view of the case that 
Mr. Reynolds does not take. As ar- 
dently as other reformers sigh after ed- 
ucation for the people, does he fulmin- 
ate against it. “It was well said,” he 


tells us, “that education—what is called 
education—was the cruellest thing ever 
forced upon the poor.” And, again: 


In attempting to justify modern edu- 
cational policy, its victims are egged on 
too fast into a field of commercial, in- 
tellectual or emotional stress for which 
they lack the fundamental grit, or 
rather for which the fundamental grit 
they possess is not adapted in a gener- 
ation. Their spirit, fine and valuable 
for the old, purpose perhaps, is not 
suited to the new. Therefore, of good 
workmen in posse we make bad clerks 
and shopmen in esse—and so on. Pos- 


sible wives and mothers we turn into 


female creatures. 


All perfectly true; but even these ob- 
jections are no sane argument against 
education. Even if one—or more-- 
generations should suffer, surely the ul- 
timate results of education must be 
looked to, instead of the failures of the 
transition periods? Had such a short- 
sighted policy been adopted in the past, 
we would all have been still living in 
caves and daubing ourselves with woad 
—in the full possession perhaps of 
many primitive virtues and much 
“Courage to live’; but when all is said 
and done still savages. Mr. Reynolds 
sums up his book in the following 
words: 

My belief grows stronger, that the 
poor have kept essentially, what school- 
boys call the better end of the stick; 
not because their circumstances are 
better . . . but because they know 
better how to make the most of what 
material circumstances they have. If 
they could improve their material cir- 
cumstances and continue making the 
most of them that is the prob- 
lem. 


Are we then any nearer the solution 
of the problems snggested to us by 
these three very clever authors? 

Well, perhaps we are. For in social 
as in physical ills, it is something to 
know what not to do. The examina- 
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tien we have given to the three books 

before us, may have shown us some- 

thing of this—may have made us con- 

clude that not altogether in devotion te 

abstract pursuits lies man’s hope; nor 

altogether in even the best sanitary re- 
The National Review. 





forms; nor even in the most assiduous 
cultivation of the primitive virtues. 
The old parable of the outside of the 
cup and platter is one that is apt to be 
forgotten in this age of reform. 

Jane H,. Findlater. 
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Professor Firth, the most highly dis- 
tinguished of living historians, has 
been wisely urging the claim of litera- 
ture to be heard as a witness in the 
court of history. We are the better 
pleased that a Regius Professor should 
urge this obvious claim, because it is 
the fashion nowadays to pretend that 
a perfect inhumanity is the historian’s 
most valuable quality. His material, 
we are told, should be inscriptions and 
legal documents, which he should col- 
lect with as little intelligence as he can 
muster, and heap up, like the discon- 
nected bones of the catacombs, in some 
retired and silent spot. And he him- 
self, if he is to discharge preperly the 
functions proposed for him by the apos- 
tles of the new history, should be di- 
vested of prejudice, opinion, and imag- 
ination. It is a sad ideal, which we 
do not expect to see realized. Not even 
an archivist can wholly expel nature 
from his mind. If he did, she would 
return resolutely and without warn- 
ing. 

But Professor Firth is not of the ped- 
aunts. He freely admits that “litera- 
ture illustrates in a particularly effect- 
ive way the facts of history.” It 
weuld be strange if it did not. Genius 
lights up the dark places of history, as 
the sun illumines a_ sheltered pool. 
That kind of criticism which would ac- 
cept as a fact the bill of a cobbler er 
the word of a lawyer inscribed upon 
parchment, and would reject the imag- 
inative comment of a poet, suffers from 
a strange perversity. At the same 
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time there must be sounded a note of 
warning. The poets must not be ac- 
cepted as witnesses of fact. They are 
asked to illustrate, and not to inform. 
Before their word is taken as the word 
of truth, they must be subjected to 
some kind of cross-examination. They 
must be asked what their prejudices. 
ure, and who were the companions of 
their plastic youth. When these pre- 
cautions are taken, we shall find in the 
poets the most brilliant picture of the 
past. We may, if we choose, look at 
the great events of history through the 
eyes of genius. And who is so fool- 
ish as to neglect this great opportunity? 

One other warning is necessary to 


avoid misunderstanding. When the- 


poets are called into the witness-box of 
history, they are not there to answer 
for their art. It matters not to them 
as poets whether the lapse of time has 
proved their epinions, Hghtly held 
maybe and splendidly expressed, right 
or wrong. The Muse consorts ill with 
politics. She demands of her servants 
that they should sing, not preach, and 
these who condemn or applaud a poet 
because they disagree or agree with the 
opinions he acclaims are guilty of an 
inapposite judgment. And the evi- 
dence of the poet is for this very rea- 
sen the more interesting. It is as 
though he stepped aside from the 
straight read of his art to show us the 
impact which passing events had upon 
his quick and sensitive mind. 

Of old the poets were patriots all. 
They theught it no shame to profess 
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a love for their country. “The Per. 
sians” of A2schylus is not merely a 
luminous comment upon history; it is 
a lofty peean sung to Athens, the noble 
and violet-crowned. Our impression 
of the Augustan age would be very dif- 
ferent, were it not for the eloquence 
and enthusiasm of Virgil and Horace. 
Even if their courtly style misleads, is 
it not better to be misled by living 
images than dulled to apathy by per- 
plexing statistics? And then, in a later 
age, how gallantly does Shakespeare 
speak of England! He did not disdain 
the country which gave him birth; he 
did not find his friends among her ene- 
mies. In trumpet tones he speaks of 
the fair land of England “hedged in 
with the main”; he loves her “chalky 
cliffs,’ her “water-walled bulwarks.” 
Yet even in his time there were “pro- 
Boers” to perplex the state. They were 
called by the honester name of trait- 
ors then; they were not acclaimed in 
the annals, nor admitted to the coun- 
sels of their sovereign. “O England!” 
says Shakespeare,— 


O England! model to thy inward great- 
ness, 

Like little body with a mighty heart, 

What mightst thou do, that honor 
would thee do, 

Were all thy children kind and nat- 


ural! 
But see thy fault. France hath in thee 


found out 
A nest of hollow bosoms, which he fills 
With treacherous crowns. 


The Cambridges, the Scroops. and the 
Grays—traitors in Shakespeare's eye— 
are to<lay examples loudly = ac- 
claimed and faithfully followed. Did 
they not take arms against their coun- 
try? and is it not the mark of superior 
intelligence to love every land better 
than your own? 

Shakespeare, like the simple patriot 
that he was, saw no blot on England 
The poets of the Ro- 
not share his senti 


save treachery. 
mantic age did 
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ment. A new style and new life drove 
them back to first principles, and bade 
them question those ordinances of tra- 
dition that wiser men had accepted 
without a murmur. And then came 
the French Revolution to turn their 
heads, to fill their hearts with vague 
longings for universal brotherhood, 
quick regeneration, and all those fool- 
ish hopes which are nothing but empty 
and meaningless sound. When univer- 
sal brotherhood ends, as it always ends, 
in bloodshed, the saner of the poets 
recovered their balance. Wordsworth 
and Southey found refuge in a wise 
Toryism. Coleridge, a law unto himself, 
interpreted politics with a moderation 
and magnanimity of his own, though 
he joined the noisier spirits in a con- 
tempt for Pitt. What Pitt was striv- 
ing for the poets did not and could not 
know. Even when their intentions 
were most honorable, the problem of 
statecraft was hidden from them. 
Pitt's imagination, swift as their own, 
was a political imagination. He saw 
what was hidden from lesser men—the 
intentions of England's foes, as well 
as the path by which alone these foes 
might be met and foiled. And Cole- 
ridge, for one, judged Pitt by a liter- 
ary or msthetic standard. He speaks 
of political oratory as though it failed 
of its purpose, if it did not amuse or in- 
struct. He complains that Pitt “made 
no addition whatever to the stock of 
human knowledge.” He asserts that 
the Minister who saved England did 
not leave behind him “a single memora- 
ble saying—not one profound maxim— 
one solid observation—one forcible de- 
scription—one beautiful thought—one 
humorous picture—one affecting senti- 
ment.” Even if all this were true, 
which it is not, Pitt’s position would 
still be unassailed. Oratorical display 
was not the main purpose of his life. 
He was a man of action, who should be 
judged by deeds, not words. When 
he spoke, he spoke with no other design 
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than to make his purpose clear. Cole- 
ridge thought it a disgrace to Pitt that 
“his talents were exactly fitted for the 
situation in which he was placed.” 
This is, in truth, the highest compli- 
ment that could be paid to a statésman. 
Parr went farther on this road of dis- 
praise than Coleridge. He told Lord 
Holland that “he suspected Pitt of a 
settled design of subverting the idiom 
of the language, as well as overturning 
the Constitution. ‘The dog talks gram- 
mar,’ he said, ‘but it is an insidious 
masked battery, under which he may 
better assail our idiom’!” 

But it was Byron and Shelley, the 
most widely read of all the Romantic 
school, that attacked the Government 
and the reigning house with the great- 
est fury. They were not impelled by 
the same motive. Byron, an aristocrat 
always and before all things, supported 
the Whig aristocracy as it was repre- 
sented by Lord Holland. He _ pro- 
fessed a vague attachment to the prin- 
ciples of “freedom,” which he con- 
fessed he had never seen, and whose es- 
sence he did not understand. He 
thought he saw a certain romance in 
the struggles of the Greeks for emanci- 
pation, but a practical knowledge of 
their affairs speedily disillusioned him. 
For Pitt and Castlereagh he professed 
the hatred common to his circle. He 
echoed the denunciations which were 
heard everywhere among the Whigs. 
He composed an epitaph for the states- 
man, Which has no particular charac- 
ter, and which would serve well enough 
for any opponent— 


With death doom’d to grapple, 
Beneath this cold slab, he 
Who lied in the Chapel 
Now lies in the Abbey. 


But it was Castlereagh who was the 
butt of his most virulent animosity. 
Mr. Prothero suggests, with great prob- 
ability, that he borrowed this animos- 
ity from Moore, who had an Trishman’s 


hatred of the Minister. Whether that 
be true or not, both Moore and Byron 
ridiculed Castlereagh for the same rea- 
sons for which Coleridge ridiculed Pitt. 
They found his style detestable. They 
shrank in horror from his mixed meta- 
phors. Moore touches this infirmity 
off wittily enough in the “Fudge Fam- 
ily”-- 


Where (still to use your Lordship’s 
tropes) 

The level of obedience slopes 

Upward and downward, as the stream 

Of hydra faction kicks the beam. 


And Byron in a set of epitaphs shows 
himself as bitter as he can be about a 
political adversary. Here is one of 
them-—~ 

So Castlereagh has cut his throat! The 

worst 
Of this is—that his own was not the 
first. 

The truth is, Byron was not a sin- 
cerely convinced Whig. He took his 
politics in the spirit of a jest. He 
was 2 rebel from sheer gaiety of heart. 
He abused the rulers of his country 
from a simple sense of irresponsibility. 
Sut he shrank from violence, and had a 
contempt. for sacrifice. When Hob- 
house went to prison for conscience’ 
sake, Byron covered him with ridicule 
—an affront which Hobhouse, being de- 
ficient in humor, could not understand 
and uever forgave. Hobhouse, of 
course, believed that he was wearing 
the martyr’s crown, and asked for the 
martyr’s meed of praise. He got no 
more than an impudent copy of verses, 
addressed to “my boy Hobbie O,” and 
the whole-hearted scorn of Byron, for 
getting into “quod.” Indeed, he de- 
served no less, and he must have known 
his friend very ill if he had expected 
him to sympathize with such an esca- 
pade as his. Byron, who would have 
fought like a lion in a proper cause, 
wis not one to undergo a poor discom- 
fort without an adequate excuse, and 
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if he had lived longer in the world, 
which he had learned thoroughly, he 
would doubtless have been converted 
to a sturdy Toryism. 

Shelley, if he shared some of Byron's 
opinions, arrived at them by a very 
different route. He loathed fiercely 
and consistently all men who seemed 
traitors in his eyes. He disdained the 
sentimental view of Napoleon enter- 
tained by Fox, Hazlitt, and the rest. 
“Excepting Lord Castlereagh,” he said. 
“you could not have meutioned any 
character but Buonaparte whom I con- 
temn and abhor more vehemently.” 
The romauce and splendor of the Cor- 
sican never dazzled his eyes. And for 
Castlereagh he found yet bitterer 
words than Byron. “I met Murder on 
the way,” he wrote, “He had a mask 
like Castlereagh;” and every syllable 
of his satire or invective is sincere. He 
did not abuse the Government from 
sheer recklessness of heart, as Byron 
did. He was naturally grave, and in- 
capable of taking a light or flippant 
view of public affairs. <A sonnet writ- 
ten in 1819 shows with perfect clear- 
ness the ferocity of Shelley’s temper— 


An old, mad, blind, despised, and dy- 
ing King,— 
Princes, the dregs of their dull race, 
who flow 
Through public scorn,—mud from a 
muddy spring,— 
Rulers, who neither see nor feel, nor 
know, 
But leech-like to their fainting country 
cling, 
Till they drop, blind in blood, with- 
out a blow,— 
A people starved and stabbed in the 
untilled field, &c. 


The violence of the language, of course, 
bore no relation to the facts. The 


overcharged sentiments came from a 
heated brain, not from the indignation 
of knowledge. 
remedies to propose. 
remote from either party. 


Nor had Shelley any 
He was equally 
The grant- 


‘called a Victorian. 
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ing of the franchise rightly seemed to 
him no remedy for the evils which he 
believed present in the world, and he 
held that the citizens were not snffi- 
ciently educated or intelligent to exer- 
cise their privileges. His panacea was 
rather a wish than a thought. He had 
a fervent faith in perfectibility. He 
was convinced that if you aspired to 
“freedom,” that all would be well. 
Nothing was necessary save a change 
of heart, and when the people rejected 
the noble sentiments which Shelley dis 
tributed wherever he went, he sorrow- 
fully condemned the whole world as 
perverse. It is impossible not to ad- 
mire the good faith and simplicity of 
Shelley’s mind. It is impossible also 
not to regret that an exquisite poet 
should have spent his strength in idle 
denunciation, or given a loyal support 
to greedy impostors such as Godwin 
Far more vividly did Alfred Tenuny 


son illustrate his age than Byron or 
Shelley. In all save his art—a vast 


exception—Tennyson was what is now 
If all the annals of 
English thought during half the nine- 
teenth century destroyed, 
might reconstruct them from the works 
of Alfred Our lnu- 
reate at the outset of his career took 
the middle path that was expected of 
him. He shared the prevailing curi- 
osity; the fret and ferment of science 
and theology continually agitated him. 
The critic of “In Memoriam,” who said 
that “the author had made a definite 
step towards the unification of the 
highest religion and 
the progressive .science of 
said what was in the minds of all 
“thinkers.” In’ politics. too, ‘Tennyson 
chose the way of moderation. He had 
an platonic love of “freedom,” so long 
as it was kept under proper control. 
At the first hint of excess he was on 
the side of order and good government. 
He knew the sort of ranters that are 
trying to grasp the reins of power, sim 


were we 


Tennyson. great 


philosophy with 


the day,” 
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he described them with a truth that 
shines more brightly to-day than then:— 


Men, loud against all forms of power— 
Unfurnished brows, tempestuous 
tongues— 
hxpecting all things in an hour— 
Brass mouths and iron lungs. 


Above all Tennysor was a good patriot. 
He condemned “peace at any price” 
with an eloquence that has never been 
surpassed. He was always incapable 
of siding with his country’s foe or of 
tolerating the miscreants who, for 
their own profit, insult their country’s 
urmy. Never has the Manchester 
School and its paltry aims been more 
fiercely or more deservedly «assailed 
than by him. “As long as we remain,” 
he wrote-—- 


As long as we remain, we must speak 


free, 
Tho’ all the storms of Europe on us 
break; 


No little German state are we, 
But the one voice of Europe: we must 
speak. 
Peace at any price is still the cry of 
Manchester. Her soul is still swathed 
und strangled in cotton. But happily 
some love England to-day as when Ten- 
nyson wrote, and Manchester shall not 
again dictate her doctrine of egoisin to 
the Empire. 

It was in “Maud” that Tennyson 
sang most nobly of England's honor and 
England’s prowess. In words which 
live to-day as they lived on the day 
they were written, Tennyson denounced 
the paltry doctrines of Cobden and 
Rright, which taught that greed and a 
complacent spirit were the first duties 
of man, and that the last insult thrown 
at England was tolerable if its accept- 
ance avoided war. Who will ever for- 
get the following lines of scorn?— 


Last week came one to the county 
town 

To preach our poor little army down, 

And play the game of the despot kings, 


Though the state has done it and 
thrice as well: 

This broad-brimmed hawker of holy 
things, 

Whose ear is cramm’d with his cotton, 
and rings 

Even in dreams to the chink of his 
pence, 

This huckster put down war! 


And let us still echo the modest hope, 
unhappily with a greater modesty than 
was justified in 1855, that the English- 
men, who are asked by their Govern- 
ment to aspire no higher than cheap- 
ness and a free breakfast table, may 
face invasion with what spirit the dem- 
agogues and their greed have left him. 
“For I trust,” wrote Tennyson, 


If an enemy's fleet came yonder round 
by the hill, 
And the rushing battle-bolt sang from 
the three-decker out of the foam, 
That the smooth-faced, snub-nosed 
rogue would leap from his coun- 
ter and till, 
And strike, if he could, were it but 
with his cheating yardwand, 
home. 


The cheating yardwand, the most ig- 
noble of weapons, is better than no 
weapon at all, and it was Tennyson’s 
great glory that he was ever a good 
lighter in his country’s cause. No 
poet ever sang in loftier verse the 
pride of British arms, and his comment 
on the history of his time is the com- 
ment of courage and of honor. 

Such is the value of literature re- 
garded as an illustration of history. 
But, as we have said, the history and 
the literature must be sternly distin- 
guished. It is not the first business of 
the poet to inculcate moral and political 
maxims. It is his first business to be 
n poet. Those who do not see very 
clearly the end of their craft may win 
nu vast popularity in their lifetime, and 
then be speedily forgotten. Byron 
und Shelley and Tennyson have sur- 
vived, not because they illustrate his- 
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tory, but because they cultivated the 

Muses with single-minded devotion. 

At the same time there is no reason 

why historians should exclude from 

their purview the genius that adorns 

and the wisdom that explains the com- 
Blackwood'’s Magazine. 
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mon strife of politics. What we all 
wish to know is “how it strikes a con- 
temporary,” and the greater the con- 
temporary the more interesting, if not 
the more accurate, is the impression. 





“MAMKA.,” 


it was one of those rare, mild days 
which occur in the middle of the long, 
gray Russian winter. The sun had 
suddenly cast a genial melting glow 
over the snow-covered earth, over the 
frozen trees, and the broad, icy bosom 
of the Neva, stretching endlessly into 
the blue distance beyond St. Peters- 
burg. Each patch of color stood out 
with peculiar vividness under the keen 
pure blue of the sky. The iron palings 
of the park, and the bare boughs of the 
trees showed like thick lines ruled in 
ink upop the brilliant whiteness of the 
show. The crowded pavements and 
shifting traffic of St. Petersburg 
looked, in the brightness of this curious 
Northern glamor, like the changing sur- 
face of a kaleidoscope. 

There were a lot of little children in 
the Alexandra Park, gliding swiftly 
down the sides of the snow-mountain in 
tiny, gay-colored sledges. Their rosy 
faces peeped from the soft fur of their 
hoods. Their voices sounded in the 
elear air like the metallic tinkling of 
little sleigh bells. At the foot of the 
mountain stood a group of bonnes and 
governesses awaiting them. 

A row of “mamkas” were sitting 
upon one of the seats at the side of the 
path. They wore bright blue or red 
bonnets according to the sex of their 
foster-children. Long colored ribbons 
streamed from the backs of their bon- 
nets, and each nurse carried her charge 
upon a pillow. 


Anbushka sailed in among them. 


bearing the little “barchuk” upon his 


sikken cushion. She walked proudly 
because she knew that her appearance 
was always something of an event. Her 
“sarafan,” the skirt with the shoulder 
straps, was made of a softer and finer 
material than that of any “mamka” 
present. Her “kokoshnik.” the beauti- 
ful searlet bonnet, was of velvet and 
was decked with at least thirty yards 
of ribbon, and her handsome cloak was 
lined with squirrels’ fur. 

The envious, admiring 
would nudge one another as Annushka 
passed them, and whisper with stealthy 
glances, “The bairn is a great official.” 

“Nay, I've heard he is a Minister.” 

“He dines with the Tsar—Little 
Father.” 

“Ah!” 

It is a fine thing to be “mamka” in 
a rich gentleman's house in St. Peters- 
burg. One has nothing to do but to 
eat and drink as much as possible to 
give rich milk to the little “barchuk”; 
and one must be careful not to tire or 
worry oneself so that it may not be 
affected. These are easy duties; and 
Annushka spent many hours in sitting 
by the “barchuk’s” cradle while he 
slept, with her hands folded in her lap, 
and busy thoughts chasing one another 
through her brain. 

It seemed to her incredible that a 
short time ago she had considered her- 
self lucky if her dinner of black bread 
were garnished with a morsel of salt 
herring. At home in the village An- 
nushka had been a person of no im- 
portance whatever. Her husband was 


“mamkas” 
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the youngest of three brothers, and 
she, as the youngest sister-in-law, had 
been tyrannized over by the slatternly, 
spiteful wives of the elder brothers. 
Marya, the eldest, was a tall, lean, an- 
gular woman with a bony red face, and 
a high, shrill voice. She was perpet- 
ually scolding, and when anything pro- 
voked her specially she would fall into 
a violent fit of screaming. Marfa, the 
younger sister-in-law, was a short, 
broad woman, with blunt features and 
malicious eyes. She took a special 
pleasure in irritating Marya into her 
paroxysms of rage, and very often they 
would fly at one another, and the tiny 
hut was converted into pandemonium. 
When the men came home from work, 
all differences among the women were 
settled by a few hard, indiscriminate 
blows. But it was worst of all when 
the men started wrangling and brawl- 
ing among themselves. Annushka’s 
husband, Ivan, was the best of the 
three brothers. He was more indus- 
trious and less quarrelsome than the 
others and did not drink so much. He 
was often kind to Annushka and gen- 
erally managed to protect her in the 
domestic scrimmages. They had mar- 
ried one another because their voices 
went well together and because they 
both were poor. Annushka was an 
orphan, and had been brought up by 
the charity of a neighbor. Ivan ap- 
proached her one summer evening 
when a group of girls and lads in the 
village had been singing in chorus io- 
gether, and said to her: 

“I sing true, and your voice is very 
tuneful. I’m the youngest son, and 
you won't even bring mea pillow. If 
you marry me, I’ll see to it that your 
life is sweet.” 

And Annushka agreed, ostensibly be- 
cause of these striking arguments. But 
perhaps her rosy cheeks and round blue 
eyes and Ivan's broad shoulders and 
thick black curls had something to do 
with it. 


And really, during the first year of 
her married life, things had not gone 
so badly. ‘But then the grandfather 
was still alive. The grandfather had 
a certain restraining influence over his 
disorderly family, and a very effective 
means of keeping the peace while he 
was in the cottage. He was very 
strong, and he had an enormous voice, 
although he was an old man, and he 
only needed to raise it a little to pro- 
duce a terrified stillness all around him. 
When the grandfather shouted “Si- 
lence!” it seemed as if the tones of his 
voice rushed forth and clattered like 
heavy stones against the roof and walls 
of the cottage; and it produced such a 
painful throbbing in the ear-drums that 
the snarling women were glad to shut 
their mouths and clap their hands over 
their ears. During the long winter 
evenings he sat at the table with the 
lamp upon it, carving little wooden 
toys and animals for the market. If 
the slightest sound of squabbling arose 
in the cottage the grandfather needed 
but to glance up over his spectacles and 
clear his throat and it immediately died 
away again. He was always kind to 
Annushka, and when she sat by his 
side during these peaceful interludes, 
embroidering little mats and towels to 
be sold in St. Petersburg, she felt that, 
after all, she had not so much cause to 
regret her marriage. 

But when the grandfather died things 
rapidly began to grow worse. The 
men went less regularly to work, and 
drank more. Food became scarce, and 
the brawling in the tiny cottage was 
unchecked. Some time before An- 
nushka’s black-eyed, brown-faced baby, 
little Ivan, was born two years after 
her marriage, the family was in a woe- 
ful plight. The men sometimes loit- 
ered for whole days together near the 
village, doing no work and drinking in 
the evening. The two elder sisters-in- 
law wrangled incessantly, and An 
nushka was the recipient of many Wt- 
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ter taunts, and not a few hard blows, 
for bringing another mouth into the 
family to feed. At times there was no 
food at all in the house, and sometimes 
they went for several days with noth- 
ing more tasty than a hunk of cearse 
black bread. 

When little Ivan born the 
women were seized with an idea which 
gradually absorbed them: Why should 
Annushka not go to St. Petersburg, to 
be a “mamka” and send her money and 
presents home for their support? They 
themselves were both childless or they 
would have gone long ago. Annushka, 
in spite of her recent privations and 
hard treatment had still retained her 
round rosy cheeks. She had worked in 
the fields every summer of her life, and 
it had made her sound and hardy. Her 
blue eyes were very bright and inno- 
cent, and a lady seeking good milk for 
her baby could hardly make a better 
choice. The two. sisters thawed 
towards Annushka under the sunny in- 
fluence of their calculations. They be- 
gan to caress and flatter her, naming 
her “supporter” and “benefactress” and 
vowing that the life of little Ivan 
should be like one big strawberry, so 
sweet would they make it for him dur- 
ing his mother’s absence. But An- 
nushka cried bitterly at the thought of 
leaving the brown-faced baby. She 
had scarcely let it out of her arms since 
its birth. It nestled warm against her 
heart at night when she lay in her 
corner on the oven; she carried it in 
her bosom when she went about her 
work in the day-time. When she felt 
it sucking at her breast she was filled 
with a passionate delight which 
brought the tears into her eyes. An- 
nushka had given and taken very little 
love in her hard-working life. Her en- 


was 


ergies had chiefly been devoted to fend- 
ing for herself, clinging to her little 
share in the distribution of this world’s 
goods to prevent its being snatched 
away from her. 


But the funny brown 
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baby had filled her torpid little heart 
with a warm glow of love, like a flood 
of sunshine. 

The big Ivan was gradually growing 
heavy and besotted,’ and indifferent as 
the result of his increased addiction to 
drink. But at first he made a firm 
stand against the notion of Annushka’s 
departure. 

“My wife is not a cow,” he 
“and the baby wants his mother.” 

But the two sisters-in-law nagged at 
him incessantly, one in each ear, never 
ceasing to bewail his obstinacy, and 
recount the advantages they would all 
forego because of it, and, at last, roused 
to a sudden fit of fury he shouted at 
them: 

“Let her go, then, you accursed ser- 
pents. Anything to stop your rasping 
tongues!” 

So they had packed her off, and now 
she had been for nearly three months 
in St. Petersburg. She had never 
ceased to wonder since her arrival. 
But she wondered most of all at her 
self, at the astonishing change in her 
life, and the magnitude of her posses- 
sions. At one time her wildest dream 
had been to own a feather pillow and 
half a dozen sheets so that her sisters- 
in-law would respect her, and would 
not dare to beat her, while now two 
cupboards in the nursery were filled 
with her property. Every “mamka™ 
should receive by right a plentiful 
stock of clothing and bed-linen when 
entering upon her duties; and in this 
case the barina had been extremely 
lavish, adding numerous presents to 
Annushka’s outfit. Every visitor who 
came into the nursery to see the 
“barchuk” left the “mamka” a hand- 
some sum of money. The letters from 
bome written by Marfa, the only one 
of the family able to write, were 
worded with great deference and re- 
spect. Ivanushka, was in them, in- 
vested with the dignified title, Ivan- 
Ivanovitch (Ivan, son of Ivan). She 


said, 
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would be like a queen when she re- 
turned to the village, and the family 
would fall at her feet when she opened 
her box. 

It seemed to Annushka that every- 
body in tke barin’s household was fat 
and sleek and leisurely. The very 
porter at the hall-door was as round as 
a barrel, and his good living oozed out 
of his shiny skin and the corners of his 
twinkling eyes. His gold-braided scar- 
let uniform was so gorgeous and daz- 
zling that Annushka, on first beholding 
him, involuntarily crossed herself, 
thinking that he must be one of the 
saints of God stepped out of the holy 
“Ikon.” He lived in a kind of cup- 
board under the staircase, which con- 
tained a bed, a table and a stove. One 
day, on the eve of a festival, he took 
her by the hand as she was entering 
the house with the “barchuk” and, 
leading her to the, big settee in the hall 
lifted the seat, and displayed to her as- 
tonished eyes a quantity of eatables 
such as she had never in her life beheld 
all at once. 

“That is my larder,” he said to her 
with a smile upon his round red face, 
“and to-morrow I shall feast.” 

“God sees it,” said Annushka to the 
“mamkas” in the park, “he had got 
chickens there, and herrings, and 
pickled mushrooms, and more eggs than 
you could count in an hour.” 

The coachman was just as sleek and 
shiny as the porter, and in public life 
he appeared to be much fatter; because 
a private coachman in St. Petersburg is 
swathed around in rolls of cloth be- 
neath his livery, or thickly padded in 
order to acquire the bulk which is pre- 
scribed by fashion. Annushka was not 
aware of this, and she got quite a shock 
one day when she beheld the colossus 
unwind himself in the courtyard with 
the help of two of the stable-men, and 
emerge from his wrappings quite an 
ordinary size. 

When Annushka and the “barchuk” 


were taken to drive with the barina iu 
the luxurious little fur-decked sledge 
the coachman completely obstructed 
the view. He wore a big gold-laced, 
four-cornered hat, and his hair, as fair 
and glossy as that of the barina her- 
self, was carefully combed and oiled, 
and hung in large round curls, nearly 
to his shoulders. His beard, as fine as 
floss silk fell to his capacious waist- 
band. His face was as soft and pink 
as that of a tender young damsel, and 
in the middle of his enormous back wis 
fastened a little round clock, so that the 
barina could see the time, without dis- 
turbing the soft furs over her bosom by 
drawing out her watch. 

The sledge and its occupants made a 
vivid picture against the snow. The 
horses were as white and silky as sum- 
mer clouds, and they were covered with 
a bright green netting to prevent the 
snow being kicked up into the riders’ 
faces. The barina was all muffled up 
in soft white furs, with her yellow hair 
gleaming under her snowy cap, like 
buttercups against a swan’s wing, and 
her pretty gentle face all rosy pink with 
frost. Annushka’s plump cheeks 
glowed like a pair of poppies, and the 
gorgeous ribbons on her scarlet bonnet 
streamed out behind her like a floating 
rainbow. The “barchuk” was smoth- 
ered in fur and hidden from sight on 
these occasions. Behind the sledge 
upon a little footboard stood an im- 
posing body-guard, clad in a long Cau- 
casian coat of scarlet, trapped with dull 
Caucasian silver, a silver-sheathed dag- 
ger thrust into his belt, and a high Cau- 
casian cap of astrakan upon his head. 
How swiftly the little sledge flashed 
over the snow, and how valiantly the 
fat coachman urged the horses to their 
utmost speed, leaning far forward in 
the approved fashion, his knees apart 
and a rein in éither hand! Everybody 
turned to look after it as it sped along 
the quay beside the frozen Neva, a patch 
of flying color, lost to sight before one 
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could think of a remark to make. 

Annushka had grown to love the gen- 
tle barina. She was very young and 
tall and fair and slender, and at first 
Annushka stood in awe of her, because 
she leoked so queenly and was so 
richly dressed. 

“Wher she comes at night to kiss the 
‘barehuk’” said Annushka to the 
“mamkas” in the park, “she shines 
from her hair, and her breast, and her 
hands and feet as though God’s angels 
kad kissed her.” 

She leved to escape from her busy 
life inte the nursery, and she would sit 
for a leng time fondling the “barchuk,” 
chatting with Annushka, laughing mer- 
rily at ber stories of viNage life. She 
asked a great many questions about lit- 
tle Ivan, and made glowing plans with 
Annusbka for his future. Her bright 
eyes would fill with tears when An- 
nushka told her how sorrowful it had 
made her te leave the brown-faced 
baby, and how bitterly she had cried at 
parting with him, and she would mur- 
mur to the “barchuk” with her lips 
upon his cheek. 

“We must make up to him, you and 
I, Petrushka, for stealing his little 
mother from him.” 

The barin was much older than his 
wife, and to Annushka he seemed very 
terrible. He wore a military uniform, 
and though he was small in stature he 
was very broad, and his chest was pad- 
ded to such an extent that i+ looked tre- 
mendous, and it was covered with a 
perfect wilderness of orders and med- 
als. His stiff, cropped, iron-gray hair 
stood up perfectly straight all over his 
head, and he frowned so dreadfully 
that there was a deep cleft between his 
thick black eyebrows. He spoke in a 
very harsh and irritable voice and the 
servarts stoed in terror ef him. As for 
Annushka she fled wildly with the “bar- 
chuk” anywhere out of sight when she 
heard him stumping along the corriders. 

And so Annushka lived in the barin’s 
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household, feeding upon the best, sleep- 
ing soundly at night, waited upon hand 
and foot. And she was very loyal to 
the little “barchuk” and loved him 
dearly. But often when he lay at her 
breast, she shut her eyes and tried to 
imagine that the littl brown Ivan- 
ushka suckling there, and the 
thought would send a thrill and rush 
of tenderness all through her. In the 
bottom of her heart she counted the 
days until she would be free to fly to 
him and stay her hunger of longing. 

One evening the nursery-maid put 
her head in at the door and said to An 
nushka. 

“There's a letter for you, ‘Mamka.” 
Cook is waiting to read it to you.” 

Annushka rose and went into the 
kitchen, forbidding the girl to leave the 
nursery until her return. 

The kitchen was large and hot and 
smoky, and one corner of it was parti- 
tioned off by a red curtain behind 
which the men-servants slept. The 
fat cook was sitting with folded arms 
on her stool before the table. The 
three lackeys, divested of their white 
kid gloves were playing cards at a ta- 
ble in the corner. Loud snores came 
from behind the re’ curtain, and the 
sound of giggling from the back stair- 
ease which led of the kitchen, 
where the maidservants were disport- 
ing with the stablemen and courtyard 
servants. 

The cook took up the letter and com 
Her face was heavy 


was 


out 


menced to read. 
and stupid, and her pale round eyes 
were as expressionless as those of a 
fish. She read in a monotonous indif- 
ferent voice, stopping every now and 
then to grunt and pant: 

“Dearly loved and respected sister 
in-law, Anna-Efeemoyna. We wish 
you in this letter good health and suc 
cess in all your undertakings. Also 
your husband, Ivan-Kusmitch, greets 
you. IIe has got work in Klim, and 


Wishes you good health and success in 
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all your undertakings. Likewise greet 
you your dearly loved sister-in-law, 
Marya-Nicholevna, and your beloved 
brothers-in-law, Stephan-Danilovitch 
and Anisim-Petrovitch. Also your 
honorable son, Ivan-Ivanovitch greets 
you and wishes you good health and 
success in all your undertakings. Our 
gossip Matrona-Selivanovna has had 
dead twins. Likewise greets you 
Avdotya-Nikitishna. Our i neighbor, 
Vassily Zukick, also greets you. Their 
pig has got the ringworm. Your 
brothers-in-law Stephan-Danilovitch 
und Anisim-Petrovitch, and your hus- 
band Ivan-Kusmitch were drunk on 
Sunday on the money you sent last 
week. Dashka greets you, and her 
son has been taken for soldiering. We 
have no milk for Ivan-Ivanovitch, but 
yesterday I gave him some tea. The 
Popadya (priest’s wife) is with child 
again, and with God’s help that will 
make nine; and Grisha the pedlar’s son 
had wed with Velagaya. We sit in 
our coats because the men bring us no 
logs, each saying it is the other's turn 
to go to the forest. I have wrapped 
Ivan-Ivanovitch up, and he is lying in 
a basket. He does notecry atall. His 
face is blue and we think it is because 
he is cold. Likewise greets you” 

The monotonous voice continued 
reading, but Annushka did not hear an- 
other word. 

She felt as if something heavy had 
suddenly been placed upon her head, 
and her ears were deafened. The 
words, “we think he is cold, we think 
he is cold,” kept throbbing in her brain. 
She rose slowly to her feet and stood 
for a moment as though bewildered. 
Then she went quickly out of the 
kitchen and along the corridor back 
into the nursery. She stood silently 
in the middle of the nursery again and 
the words continued to repeat them- 
selves, “we think he is cold.” Cold! 


with no fire in the hut and a tempera- 
ture which, the peasants say, freezes 
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their beards and eyebrows till you can 
chip pieces off them with a hammer, 
and makes the bugs drop off the wall 
of an unheated room with a rap, as 
stiff as tin-tacks, while you can break 
a window with the body of a beetle! 
Ivanuska’s little face, blue and pinched 
rose up before his mother’s eyes. She 
cast herself to the ground and began to 
cry aloud, in agony, with the loud, 
shrill, monotonous cry of the suffering 
peasant-woman. The sound  pene- 
trated into the kitchen and startled 
the cook, who had been gazing in va- 
cant surprise at the table since An- 
nushka’s abrupt departure, without an 
idea as to what had caused it. She 
got up, and calling some of the maid- 
servants into the kitchen from the back 
stairs heavily signalled to them to lis- 
ten. They made their way, a fright- 
ened group, towards the nursery, and 
cautiously opened the door. With 
seared faces they watched Annushka 
vrithing in her distress. It was such 
an sudden and extraordinary outbreak 
on her part that they were frightened 
to go near her. The cook looked reund 
at them, her light, fishy eyes distended 
with fear, and whispered, panting, 

“She’s struck. It’s God’s anger.” 

The barin and barina were at a ball 
and would not return before the early 
morning. One of the girls hurried 
away to fetch the gate-keeper’s wife, 
who had an ugly, sour face, but was 
knewn to be a woman of decision and 
action. 

She came and looked critically at the 
stricken “mamka.” 

“Pig!” she said, “she’s been drinking.” 

And she commenced to scold with 
slow savage energy, as only the Rus- 
sian woman knows how to scold. Her 
voice poured out, harsh, grating, ex- 
cited, and her command of abusive epi- 
thets was extraordinary. This treat- 
nent was natural and familiar to An- 
nushka. It was reminiscent of the at- 
mosphere in which her life had been 
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passed, and she unconsciously yielded 
to its influence. She gradually grew 
quieter, and rising to her feet began 
to smooth back her tumbled hair. She 
had never been accustomed to look for 
sympathy in her sorrows, and so now 
she said nothing. She sat down on a 
chair. Her face seemed to have grown 
suddenly hard and thin, and she looked 
with sullen hatred at the scolding 
woman, 

The latter, out of breath and flushed 
with victory, nodded triumphantly at 
the group of servants. She stood for 
4 moment her arms akimbo, watching 
Annushka in silence. 

“She'll be quiet enough 
said after a moment. 

She turned and went out of the room, 
and the others followed her. They re- 
mained for some minutes whispering in 
the corridor, and then they moved 
away and there was silence. 

Argnushka got up and went into the 
“barchuk’s” bedroom. She sent the 
uursery-girl away and lay down on her 
bed without undressing. For hours 
she lay staring into the darkness. Her 
face kept wrinkling up with the desire 
to ery, but she sniffed her tears away 
nnd bit the sheet to choke her sobs. At 
one in the morning the “barchuk” 
awoke and began to seek his food. 
Annushka’s tears fell fast as she sat 
down with him upon the low chair, and 
laid him against her breast. 

“It’s you that are drinking his life 
away,” she said to the “barchuk,” and 
for the first time in his life she laid 
him back in the cradle again without 
kissing him. 

At five o’clock Annushka suddenly 
jumped from her bed, and lit a candle. 
She hastily combed her hair and plaited 
it again, and then she put on her boots. 
She took her cloak out of the wardrobe, 
umd then she lifted the “barchuk” onee 
more froin his cradle. 

“Now, drink your fill,” she said to 
him. 


now.” she 
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When the “barchuk” was asleep in 
his cradle again, Annushka tied her 
shawl over her head, and put her cloak 
She crept noiselessly out of the 
room and down the corridor. She 
could hear the loud snoring of the men- 
servants coming from the kitchen and 
the sound burst full upon her when she 
opened the door. She stole across the 
kitchen to the door leading on to the 
back stairs. She slipped the bolts 
back very carefully, and gently turned 
the key. Closing the door behind her 
she went down the stairs into the court- 
yard. The gatekeeper had gone off 
duty at four o’clock, and the courtyard 
was empty. She went through the 
gate out into the street. There was a 
sledge standing near the kerbstone, and 
the driver was asleep upon his box. 
She awakened him and told him to 
drive her to the Warsaw Station. 
There was no train to Klim, the town 
nearest to her village until seven. She 
sat down to wait in the furthest corner 
of the dirty bar in the third-class wait- 
ing-room. She pulled her shaw! for- 
ward over her face and huddled up un- 
der her cloak to make herself as small 
us possible. There was scarcely any- 
body in the station except the brown- 
coated, wooden-faced gendarmes whe 
were already posted with their rifles at 
the various entrances to the platform, 
and pacing backwards and forwards 
in the big central hall. 

It seemed an eternity to Annushka 
as she sat waiting, and every new foot- 
step caused her heart to bound with 
fear. If they found her they would 
take ber back again, for the “barchuk” 
could not be left to starve, and it would 
be extremely difficult to induce him to 
take strange food. The servants would 
not notice her absence until seven, 
when her morning gruel was brought 
in. And by seven she would be already 
in the train. If only the “barchuk” 
would sleep soundly until morning as 
his custom, and not arouse 


on, 


was 
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the household by fruitless crying! 

It was a journey of three hours tu 
Klim. The slowness of the train made 
Annushka desperate. She imagined 
she could feel the tiny body of Ivan- 
ushka already in her arms, and her 
heart began to beat with anxiety and 
intense impatience. 

At last Klim was reached. The 
country stretching around was flat and 
covered with snow which looked gray 
and leaden under the sullen winter sky. 

Annushka set off to walk to Mali- 
It was about three miles dis- 
tant. Soon she was overtaken by an 
old peasant in a sledge. He had been 
to the market with logs, and he was 
now returning to a village beyond 
Malinovka. He would pass Malinovka, 
and he willingly agreed to take her with 
him in the sledge. They jolted slowly 
along over the uneven snow. The 
horse was small and weak and there 
were traces of terrible wounds upon 
his back. The old peasant talked con- 
tinwally in his quavering voice, now 
urging the little horse forward with 
arguments and remonstrances as if it 
were a reasoning being, now turning to 
acquaint Annushka with the gossip of 
the countryside—the priest at Seme- 
novka kad died of drink, the frost had 
not been so severe’ in these parts for 
ten years, the small-pox had broken out 
in Varnaki. 

Annushka scarcely noticed what he 


nevka. 


said. Her back and ribs were sore 
with bumping against the wooden 
sledge. The tips of her fingers stung 


se painfully because of the frost that 
she was obliged to grind them one 
against another to keep up the circu- 
lation. Her nose was nuriab save for 
a painful prick in the end of it, and 
every now and then she leaned over 
and scoeped up a handful of snow to 
rub it in and save it from being frost- 
bitten. Her head was giddy with the 


thought that she was drawing nearer 
to Ivanushka, that shortly she would 
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see him and be able to teuch him. 
At Malinovka Annushka got out of 
the sledge, and, thanking the old peas- 
walked quickly up the village 
As she drew near the cottage 

her sister-in-law, Marfa, 
over something outside the 
She looked up suddenly and 
She sprang 


ant, 
street. 
she saw 
stooping 
cottage. 
caught sight of Annushka. 
to her feet and stared aghast at her 
for a moment, and then without a sign 
of greeting she dived into the cottage. 
When Annushka reached the cottage it 
was empty. An open basket was ly- 
ing upon the floor near the stove. An- 
nushka threw herself upon her knees 
beside it with a cry. 

Ivanushka was lying in the basket. 
liis face was gray in color with a tinge 
of blue around the eyes and mouth. 
His lids were pale with spots of blue 
upon them. They were drawn down 
half over his eyes and the rims of 
white showed beneath. There was an 
air of unutterable distance abeut him. 
It seemed to his mother that he was in 
some way unreal, that however far she 
stretched her arms towards him éehe 
could never reach him. 

With a clutch of desperate fear at 
her heart she put out a trembling hand 
and touched him. The contact of the 
little body was reassuring, and she 
lifted him from the basket aml took 
him in her arms. She kissed the lit- 
tle face and head all over, and eagerly 
whispered his name, “Ivanushka! kvan 
ushka!’ She sat dowr with him upen 
a low wooden stool, corering him witly 
the warm folds ef her fur-kKned cloak 
She hastily unweund the grimy rags iv 
which he was enveloped. With «a 
beating heart she began to rub the tiny. 
stiff, cold limbs. She looked into hix 
face and the feeling that he was in- 
finitely far from her, that he was in 
some way unreal, overwhelmed her 
with terror again. She steod up and 
leoked around her wildly with a desire 


to shriek for help. She tore open tke 
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bosom of her shirt and thrust him 
against her naked breast. The touch 
of the stiff unyielding little body seut 
a rending shiver through her frame. 
It was like a slab of marble against 
the warmth of her flesh. She sank on 
to the stool again and rocked herself 
backwards and forwards. She began 
to moan in a low despairing voice. 
Suddenly she felt a spasmodic jerk in 
the tiny limbs against her breast, the 
head turned sideways and the icy 
cheek was pressed against her heart. 
Eagerly she snatched the cloak away 
and looked at Ivanushka again. But 
the little face was just as gray and still 
and terrifying. 

Outside the window a little group of 
people had gathered. Her sisters-in-law 
who had fled at her coming had spread 
the news of it in the village. They 
were afraid to enter and they tried to 
peep into the interior of the cottage. 

The door opened and somebody came 
in. It was Ivan. He stood behind 
her silently and she did not look at 
him. 

“You have let your child die. God 
will curse you,” she said to him in a 
strange, passionless voice. 

He did net answer, but he frowned 
suddenly. There was a look of sullen 
pain and fear in his eyes, and he tore 
and plucked convulsively at the sheep- 
skin cap he held. 

“The Mother of God will turn from 
you. Your father would have cursed you 
had he lived,” said Annushka again. 

“I walked seven versts to get milk 
for him when there was none in the vil- 
lage,” Ivan said, huskily. “T’ve car- 
ried him all night when he was ailing.” 

He stood motionless, but his broad 
shoulders seemed to shrink suddenly to- 
gether, and his head was bowed and 
sunk between them like that of a cul- 
prit pleading guilty and awaiting sen- 
tence. 

“You let him freeze because you were 
too lazy to get wood.” 
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Against her cheek. 


“It was in anger,’ Ivan muttered. 
“We quarrelled and I went to the town. 
I didn’t think. I didn’t know.” 

His voice broke. Annushka spoke 
again: 

“You drank the money I sent for 
him. Did you think I meant it for 
your tipsy louts of brothers and their 
devilish wives?” 

“What can one do but drink in such 
a life as this?” Ivan said hoarsely. He 
stood up straight and his eyes shone 
with anger. “What life do I have? No 
peace. No joy. It’s like a madhouse 
here.” ‘ 

Annushka said nothing. She began 
to rock herself and moan and sob 
again. Ivan went to the window and 
stood looking out into the courtyard. 
The sound of Annushka’s sobbing filled 
the room. He raised one hand and 
pressed it to his eyes. Then he 
dropped it again and clenched his fists. 
He strode back savagely to his wife 
and struck her a blow on her bowed 
head. 

“Don’t madden me, woman, 
your whining,” he shouted, and rushed 
out of the cottage, his face wild and 
distorted like that of one insane. 

There came the sound of a sledge bell 
which drew near and ceased. Voices 
began to speak eagerly outside the 
door. Annushka did not move. Her 
head was bowed nearly to her knees. 
She had scarcely felt the blow upon it. 
She clasped the little body of Ivan- 
ushka close against her heart. The 
door opened again and a delicious fra- 
grance floated into the cottage with the 
frosty air. Somebody knelt upon the 
floor beside her and put an arm around 
her, and there was a sweep of soft fur 
It did not seem at 
all strange to her that the barina 
should appear suddenly at her side. 
She was beginning to be exhausted by 
the intensity of her grief. A voice 
whispered in her ear, 

“Let us see him, Annushka.” 


with 
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She raised her head and saw that 
there was a strange gentleman in the 
He had come in with the 
barina. She dragged her cloak around 
her, tightly. The light of mad fear 
leapt into her eyes. 

“You shall never 
said, hoarsely. 

The barina still knelt by her side 
with a hand upon her shoulder, and she 
said: 

“We have not come to take him from 
you. We do not wish to harm him. 
The barin is a doctor, and if anything 
can be done to save Ivanushka he will 


room. 


touch him,” she 


know what to do. Annushka! if he 
can be saved, the barin will save 
him,” 


With gentle persuasion she induced 
the mother to lay the little body across 
her knee for the doctor to examine it. 
The upturned eyes and little open 
mouth seemed to reproach them tim- 
idly; to ask why they, who should have 
sheltered him, had let him suffer. The 
lady’s tears began to fall. It seemed 
shameful to her that she should stand in 
his presence dressed in her rich clothes 
and furs. It wags as if she had delib- 
erately used her wealth and power to 
destroy this tiny creature who was so 
helpless and so poor. 

“It is too late,” the doctor said, and 
gently lifted the little body from the 
mother’s knee. “He is dead.” 

Annushka leapt to ker feet with a 
shriek at the word, and flung aside the 
barina’s restraining hand. She began 
to scream hysterical curses upon those 
who had caused the baby’s death. Her 
cries were heard outside the cottage, 
and the neighbors ran from all sides 
and joined the awestruck group near 
the window. She tore her hair and 
struck herself wildly on the breast in 
the abandonment of desperation. The 
barina stood pale and frightened. She 
had never seen anything so terrible. 


Annushka sank, gasping and exhausted 
upon the wooden bench, and laid her 
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head upon the table. Her body 
heaved with strangling sobs. 

When she at last grew quiet the 
barina leant over her and said to her 
gently: 

“Come back with me, Annushka. 
You have nothing to do here now. We 
will take Ivanushka and go back to- 
gether, and I will look after you all 
your life. I will send for your hus- 
band. Let me make what amends I 
can to you for losing the poor little 
baby.” 

The doctor went outside to commis- 
sion the neighbors to make a little cof- 
fin for Ivanushka, and they set about 
it very willingly. They silently made 
way when Annushka came out of the 
cottage and took her seat in the sledge. 
She had pulled her shawl over her face. 
and she spoke to nobody, and did not 


look up. The rough-hewn little box 
which held Ivanushka’s body was 
placed in her lap. The neighbors 


crowded round to perform what little 
friendly services they might, and re- 
fused to take money for the little cof- 
fin. 


And so Ivanushka travelled to St. 
Petersburg; and he was given a funeral 
such as no peasant baby had ever had 
before. The little rough box made by 
the peasants was exchanged for a 
sumptuous little white coffin which 
was dragged to the churchyard by four 
white horses in a hearse of pure white. 
Three mutes in new white robes and 
streamers walked on either side of the 
hearse, and the three priests who fol- 
lowed it in gold-colored vestments and 
with flowing hair might have been 
especially chosen for their air of sanc- 
tity and prosperity. 

Perhaps this was a consolation to 
Annusbka. Nevertheless, the “bar- 
chuk’s” digestion was upset for a long 
while because of the violence of her 
grief. She still lives in the barin’s 
household, and perhaps she will live 
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there till she is an old woman, and be 
nurse to the “barchuk’s” children. 
When inquiries were made after Ivan 
in the village it appeared that he had 
left it and had not returned, and so far 
he has not been heard of. 

Annusbka lives like a queen. Her 
slightest wish is gratified, and she is 
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treated with the utmost consideration 
and tenderness by the barina. But 
she would cast her easy life to the 
winds, and go joyfully back to poverty 
and hardship if it could but be bright- 
ened for her by the smile of the little 
lost Ivanushka. 
J. Saturin. 





A WINTER GARDEN. 


It must be regretfully allowed by the 
most enthusiastic of gardeners that 
there are too many days in our English 
winter when the garden is quite the 
last place in which they should choose 
to take their walks. At times when 
the snow, smutched with long lying, 
buries all the lower plants under 
vague mounds, and the taller sorts 
stand like skeletons with warped stems 
and frost-pinched leaves, or when the 
paths shine in pools of swampy thaw, 
almost every sort of walking-ground is 
better than that within the precincts. 
Out in the lanes and woods there may 
be quite tolerable going among the 
bracken, or the drifted leaves, or on 
turf still frozen on the shady side of 
the hedge; there, at least, if one hits 
upon a piece of deep ground, will foot- 
steps leave no serious damage behind 
them. In the open country the under- 
wood and hedge-growths stand un- 
dauntedly among the snow; the prim- 
rose tufts, the celandines, and fox- 
gloves, half buried or thawed out, have 
an air of knowing their own business 
and taking unconcernedly all that 
comes. But within the cultivated 
ground, the impracticable paths and 
the visible discomfort of the civilized 
growths discourage strolling. We will 


wait until the gravel dries up a little, 
and the wallflowers hang less discon- 
solately limp and sodden, and the lau- 
rels hold up their nipped fingers again. 

But such dismal hours as these for- 


tunately come but now and then. In 
most modern winters we are offered 
quite as many chances of enjoying a 
garden as we are generally ready to 
take advantage of; and even when the 
conditions overhead and underfoot are 
by nature unfavorable, they may often 
be made something more than endur- 
able by the following of some simple 
precautions in the matter of shelter and 
paving. Without some experiment 
upon varying aspects, and the effect of 
walks and wind screens, it is not easy 
to appreciate the differences of cli- 
mate which may be obtained within the 
radius of half-a-minute’s walk. We 
feel at times as we turn out of the 
sting of the east wind round a corner of 
the house and step into a sudden lull on 
the sheltered side that we have gone 
a thousand miles nearer to the sun; but 
we seldom take the thought needful for 
providing garden-walks with this arti- 
ficial clemency on almost any day in 
the winter when the sun shines. Ma- 
sonry, of course, makes the most ef- 
fective bulwark; and where there are 
fairly high fruit walls with exposure 
to the west and south, a very little 
trouble should suffice to arrange a walk 
and even sitting-places which will be 
out of range of all the most unkindly 
blasts between north and south-east. 
Hedges and shrubberies make a useful 
screen if they stand thick and close; a 
spow-wind will drive through holly, 
and even through yew, unless it be 
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of compact and ancient growth; any 
looser-growing evergreens or deciduous 
shrubs must be backed by a good width 
of plantation. Hedge or wall should 
as far as is practicable have such bends 
or angles as may catch the sun at sev- 
eral hours of the day and turn a back 
upon winds from more than one quar- 
ter. When a nipping wind blows from 
the sun there is of course no remedy, 
but luckily that conjunction is not com- 
mon in our islands; when it occurs it 
makes a day on which garder saunter- 
ing is certainly not indicated. 

For shelter hedges, really well-grown 
yew is the best material; an old speci- 
men, 5 ft. through and 10 ft. high, with 
fine irregular outlines and massive 
wood, is a priceless inheritance: plant- 
ing a yew hedge is always a kindly at- 
tention to posterity, if the planter will 
give it time and not try to hurry it 
with shears and line into a precocious 
stature and skimpy width. Holly has 
a sad way of going bare at the bottom; 
privet is too nearly deciduous; laurel 
resents the knife too much for the pur- 
pose. In planning his winter screen, 
of whatsoever it be made, the gardener 
should exercise that provident design 
which is one of the distinctions of his 
craft, and see that his hedge or wall 
has, if he can so contrive, two sides to 
it. The boskage which tempers the 
keen breeze in January will on its re- 
verse give shade from July sun. We 
do not sufficiently allow in garden plan- 
ning for defences against seasonable 
extremes in either direction. Nature, 
spreading her awnings and thickening 
her screens as the heat gains power, 
and stripping them as it fails, manages 
our shade for us almost by herself. 


We have to make our own provision 
against the winter winds which she 
lets in upon us, and maintain our lux- 
ury with brick and mortar and ever- 
greens, and the choice of the proper 
side of a hill. 

The second necessity for comfortable 
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idling in a garden during the dead sea- 
son is good going, sound dry paths un- 
affected by weather. If a fair part of 
the thought spent since the days of 
Capability Brown upon the shapes and 
directions of the walks and drives, the 
energy used in the contest of straight 
versus winding, of the principle of grad- 
ually unfolded charms against the ro- 
mantic surprise, had been given to the 
actual mechanics and materials of 
paths, our gardens would long ago have 
got rid of one of their most serious de- 
fects. Few of them are there where a 
wet morning or a sun-thaw after a 
frosty night does not make the walks 
altogether impassable, or at best to be 
most uncomfortably tip-toed over. 
Really good gravel, thoroughly drained 
and bottomed, will stand a good deal of 
wet, but turns to a slough in thaw af- 
ter hard frost. Grass paths are dis- 
couraging when once the autumnal 
dews begin. Sand or coal ashes or 
burnt clay or slate chips or small sea 
beach are but poor substitutes. To be 
useful in all weathers the path must be 
practically impervious. Asphalt is too 
offensive in appearance to need much 
consideration; brick or tile paths, 
though serviceable, are when new a 
little prim for any but the neatest of 
modern pleasances; when they have 
become mossy and sunk and irregular 
they are apt to look decidedly forlorn. 
Some form of stone paving is the best 
for garden roads of almost any scale 
or state. Broad flagged ways, with ac- 
curately squared and jointed stones, 
will become the most imposing 
grounds; a cottage path between its 
lavender bushes and double daisies is 
pleasing and convenient with its ir- 
regular patchwork of rough slabs and 
broken corners. Such a footway is 
fit to walk on a few minutes after the 
heaviest rain, and it is wholly unaf- 
fected by thaw. 

In the ideal garden there should be 
a solid causeway, wide enough at least 
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for a single passenger, if no more can 
be allowed, running the length of every 
path; it enables the gardener to do his 
inspection and transport at times when 
he is too often condemned to picking 
the dead leaves off the store geraniums 
or turning the thrice-turned composts 
in the potting shed. Only the practi- 
cal worker knows the economy of time 
and toil and temper in the possession of 
a track practicable for a wheelbarrow 
in all states of the ground. And on 
westhetic grounds alone, every garden 
ought to have a paved pathway lead- 
ing from the house to the sheltered cor- 
ner which is meant for pacings to and 
fro in gleams of winter sun, in breaks 
of stormy weather, and in the bright 
but bitter mornings of a March wind. 
Such a communication will double the 

taking the air, of 
meditative review of 
the crops, of observations, as one’s 
hobby leads, of the ways of the 
birds, of clouds, sunsets, the evening 
stars. 

The nook intended to catch the bet- 
ter humors of winter days should, of 
course, be furnished with all that there 
is room for in the way of ornament and 
interest. In southern corners the gap 
between the seasons is materially 
shortened: the first aconites of January 
will flower where the latest chrysan- 
themums and China roses held out 
against December’s frost and fog. In 
favorable soils and latitudes, Iris stylosa 
and Christmas roses will begin to show 
flower in the dark days. Snowdrops 
should be planted in masses somewhere 
near the winter walk; and crocus, he- 
patica, and the primrose tribe will 
carry on the succession through the in- 
evitable cold spells of spring. If there 


opportunities of 
saunterings in 


be walls about the sheltered place, 
room should be found on them—if 
pears and peaches do not monopolize 
the whole surface—for the winter-flow- 
ering Jasminum nudiflorum, and _per- 
haps for the vivid scarlet berries of the 
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thorn commonly called pyracantha. 
Shrubbery coverts give plenty of scope 
choice of ever- 


for ornament in the 
greens; the range is large, and the 


planter may safely be left to the guid- 
ance of the catalogues, if he have some 
notion of the value of breadth and know 
the difference between variety and mot- 
ley. A word may perhaps be allowed 
in recommendation of the bay and lau- 
rustinus as alternative to the common 
laurel, too frequent in its hacked and 
trimmed form, and too rarely granted 
space for its true development as a 
tree. Some of the earliest of the flow- 
ering shrubs, such as ribes, Forsythia, 
mezereon, should have a place among 
the evergreens, on the sunny side. 
Upon the wider prospects from the 
winter quarters the gardener as a rule 
has not much power. In choosing a 
garden ready-made, or a site for a new 
one, few people sufficiently consider the 
part in the picture of the view beyond 
the garden bounds. Yet the difference 
made in a pleasure ground by a horizon 
of neighborly windows and chimney- 
pots, or by a sweep of woodland and 
far-off hills, can be both subtle and po- 
tent. In making or adapting a winter 
corner such as we have been discuss- 
ing, a position on a southern slope with 
an unobstructed outlook to the sun 
should of course be chosen before 
ground that is low, shut in or shaded 
by timber or buildings. Trees on the 
north or east are very desirable; 
not only do they break the wind, and 
produce a local mildness of climate in 
their lee, but they give to the place a 
dignity and largeness of scale not to be 
had by any other means. A spreading 
cedar, a group of old firs, a line of 
elms, even a poplar-clump, makes an 
unforgettable background for garden 
perambulations. In the course of time 
the sound of the wind in the boughs be- 
comes the familiar voice of the garden; 
the light that changes upon them 
hourly, the signs of spring and fall, the 
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slow expansion year by year of their 
contours make up an influence which 
at times can very opportunely elevate 
the mind above the needs of the herba- 
ceous borders or the cabbage rows. The 
quality of long slow growth is per- 
haps the most valuable impression of 
all. We can make or unmake our flow- 
er-pots and our shrubberies much as 
The Times. 
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we will; but a beech or an elm with a 
four-foot bole is not within our juris- 
diction. It sets before us the worth of 
continuity in our craft, the fact that in 
all true gardens the gardener is only a 
sort of hereditary agent, a temporary 
instrument in a business which never 
ends. 





THE PROBLEM OF MARS. 


The normal motion of the planet 
Mars which bears it periodically near 
to the earth, and then far off again, is 
a curiously just symbol of the problem 
of that ruddy orb. During last au- 
tumn Mars approached nearer than for 
seventeen years, and projects were set 
afoot in America which would have 
challenged the genius of Jules Verne. 
It was suggested that signals should be 
sent to the planet. Mirrors of almost 
incredible length were to be 
structed, and a professor was to as- 
ecend in a balloon to intercept return 
signals. The conviction of the exist- 
ence of life upon Mars, of which these 
projects were evidence, met with a 
strange counterbalance not many days 
ago, when Mr. Maunder, a_ distin- 
guished astronomer of Greenwich Ob- 
servatory, summed up the feeling of a 
considerable body of men of science 
at the British Astronomical Association 
by insisting that the “canals” were es- 
sentially composite markings, and say- 
ing that it was a good thing for science 
that the idea had been disposed of. 
Mr. Maunder completely denied the ex- 
istence of canals upon Mars, a theory 
which led Professor Lowell and a num- 
ber of other observers to infer the ex- 
istence of life. The two questions are 


con- 


however distinct, for it does not in- 
evitably follow that, assuming the ex- 
istence of the canals, there must also 
be intelligent life upon the planet; just 


as the fact that water and oxygen have 
been discovered in the Martian atmos- 
phere lends no support to the “canal 
contention.” But Professor Lowell 
has retorted to Mr. Maunder by affirm- 
ing his opinion still more definitely. He 
contends that canals are now being ac- 
tually constructed, and states that he 
has just discovered two new ones. He 
goes on to say, “I submit that the ob- 
servations secured during many years 
prove the existence of an animate will 
on Mars.” The positions of the rival 
schools are thus sufficiently defined. 
The evidence upon which they are 
founded affords a fascinating glimpse 
into certain aspects of modern science. 

The development of the theory of 
the existence of canals upon Mars goes 
back to 1877, when Professor G. V. 
Schiaparelli noticed a strange network 
of markings upon the planet. The 
markings were noted as a considerably 
developed symmetrical system. Before 
this time the “continents” of Mars ap- 
peared to be practically featureless. 
Some years after Schiaparelli’s discov- 
ery, Professor Lowell commenced his 
study of the planet, and not only no- 
ticed the earlier discovered markings, 
but also a considerable number of oth- 
ers, like the first, symmetrical and or- 
derly. After many years’ experience 
he insists that the first thing to strike 
the observer is their geometric appear- 
ance. He maintains that they are 
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straight and uniform in width through- 
out their length. When the effect of 
foreshortening is ruled out, ic. when 
the observer is in a sufficiently cen- 
tral position, they are obviously 
straight, and when the results of a se- 
ries of drawings are plotted on a globe, 
they fit together to form a self-agree- 
ing whole. Their width is another re- 
markable feature of the markings. 
They vary apparently from the thick- 
ness of a gossamer to that of a lead 
pencil. One of them, the Eumenides 
Orcus, runs 3,450 miles from where it 
leaves the Phoenix Lake to its entrance 
into the Trivium Charontis. Of the 
vast ochre-looking areas of the planet 
not one escapes some filament of the 
mesh. Every point is within a compar- 
atively short distance of some line of 
. the network. Moreover, not only the 
ochre regions of the disc, but even the 
blue-green are crossed and recrossed by 
it. Suflicient has been said to give 
some color to Professor Lowell's infer- 
ence that a system so highly developed, 
so geometric, and orderly, could only 
be artificial. Such an effect might be 
produced in miniature by a bird's-eye 
view of a great town from a sufficient 
height. 

But Professor Lowell's observations 
have been pushed even further—sug- 
gesting the idea of purpose, without 
which his contention would lose much 
of its strength and most of its romance. 
The polar caps of Mars, which form 
each winter, to melt again in the sum- 
mer, have been noticed by all obsery- 
ers. Long-continued observations by 
Professor Lowell have shown that as 
the polar caps melt they are bordered 
by a blue belt which retreats with 
them. This excludes the possibility of 
their being formed of carbon-dioxide, 
and suggests that they are in reality 
snowcaps. The rapidity with which 


they shrink over a large extent shows 
that the deposit is scanty, and, by in- 
ference, that there is a dearth of water. 
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Furthermore, as the polar caps melt, 
the canals, at the points where they ap- 
proach the poles, gain an added promi- 
nence, and a short time after the melt- 
ing has occurred the ochre and choco- 
late areas of the planet begin to take 
on a tinge of green, in spaces of time 
varying with their distances from the 
poles. Their blue-green inevi- 
tably suggests vegetation, the 
changes in appearance of the canals 
would explain the observed phenomena 
if they were conveying water: from the 
poles. The canals thus become parts 
of a highly developed irrigation sys 
tem, and afford strong evidence of 
what Professor Lowell has called 
and hence in 


color 
and 


“an 
animate will upon Mars,” 
this planet the universe has an object- 
lesson in the evolution of worlds. Our 
neighbors in Mars are fighting that los- 
ing battle with Nature which all peo- 
ples on all worlds must fight sooner or 
later. 
searcer and the arid 
with thirst, system 
supposed to exist upon Mars must be 
developed if 
Throughout the winter the greater part 
of the land surface of the planet, which 
in the final stages of evolution will be 
the whole—as the seas will be dried up 
—will be hard and inhospitable, some 
brief period of taking 
when summer releases the water from 
the poles, and the life-giving streams 
force their way through the huge arti 
ficial arteries. 

So far Professor Lowell's theory has 
been given, and it will be seen that, 
granting certain assumptions, it is a 
consistent and adequate explanation of 
the phenomena observed. But a num- 
ber of eminent observers deny the ex- 
istence of the canals at 
and with them all the rest of the ro- 
mantic theory which has rested upon 
them. Three other theories have been 
raised to account for the observed 
markings upon the planet, and each de- 


As water becomes scarcer and 
land is parched 
some such as is 


people are to live. 


growth place 


all, as such, 
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nies the objective existence of “canals.” 
One theory suggests that the canals are 
not really lines at all, but boundaries 
of districts differing in color and 
brightness from the surrounding sur- 
face of the planet. A second explana- 
tion is that the canals are purely sub- 
jective, and are merely suggested by 
the outlines of the “continents” or 
bright regions of the planet. A third 
theory is that advanced by Mr. Maun- 
der, and later, in somewhat different 
terms, by Signor V. Cerulli, which 
maintains that the “canals” “are only 
the summation of a complexity of de- 
tail, far too minute to be ever sepa- 
rately discerned.” This has been con- 
firmed in several different ways. Mr. 
Maunder pointed out in 1894 that the 
“canals” were really the effect pro- 
duced on the retina by different dark 
spots too small to be appreciated indi- 
vidually, and he predicted that the next 
discovery on Mars would be that of 
The next year the fore- 
verified. In 1895 
announced that he 
numerous dots, which 
In 1901 the predic- 
tion was fulfilled in even ampler fash- 
ion, M. Millochan wrote in that year, 
“| have seen the canals like some sort 
of chaplet of small, dark, irregular 


small dots. 
cast was literally 
Professor Lowell 
had discovered 
he culled “oases.” 


’ 


musses,’ 

Mr. Maunder’s explanation has re- 
ceived further and very striking’ con- 
firmation from a series of experiments 
undertaken by him and Mr. J. E. Evans 
upon a number of schoolboys. Sketches 


The Outlook. 
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founded upon actual drawings of Mars 
were hung up in a schoolroom, and 
the boys were stationed at different 
distances and told to draw all that 
they could see, without any reference 
to their companions. In a number of 
experiments with different boys, some 
of them each time showed an aptitude 
to join together minute dot markings 
on the sketch, representing them as fine 
lines, in fact “canals.”” The dots were 
at times represented as being joined to 
form when they were 
merely irregular patches and not circu- 
lar, provided they were beyond the 
limit of distinct vision. None of the 
boys, it should be noted, had any 
knowledge of Mars or its problem, and 
the test was merely a drawing lesson 
and an experiment in vision to them. 
When shown a sketch of Mars upon. 
which the canals were actually drawn, 
they were practically unanimous in 
showing them with unhesitating dis- 
tinetness and certainty. 

From these experiments it may be 
concluded that there does exist what 
M. Antoniadi has called “a canaliform 
illusion.” Imaginary canals have been 
seen on Mercury, Venus, and the satel- 
lites of Jupiter, and the “canals” seen 
by Schiaparelli have been increased 
from 113 to 436, and seem to show a 
tendency to further multiplication. In 
fine, the “canals,” although undoubt- 
edly the drawings of what observers 
have seen, may have no more existence 
than those drawn by the schoolboys. 


canals, even 





HOUSE-PLANNING. 


What was the origin of the proverb, 
“Fools build houses for wise men to 
live in”? It is the proverb which is 


quoted by nine people out of ten to any 
one who decides upon building a house 
for himself, and those who quote it are 


doubtless convinced of its wisdom. Yet 
if you analyze the proverb, to what in- 
ner meaning do you come? The builder 
certainly begins with some very plain 
advantages, He can build his house 
where he He select 


pleases. ean 
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his own district, his own soil, his own 
aspect, his own view. He can have 
every room in the house the size he 
likes, the shape he likes, placed where 

He can heat his house as 

He can ensure perfect 
All this would seem satis- 
factory there, then, some 
great disadvantage that outweighs all 
the advantages? What is there that 
he cannot do? He cannot build a gar- 
den offhand; he cannot, that is, possess 
it at once. A garden takes years; but 
the other hand, the house-builder 
miy reply that it is a great pleasure 
to him to plan his own garden and to 
Watch it develop year by year. If 
that is his reply, what becomes of the 

It is really rather difficult 
The sacrifice of time involved 
is possibly a deterrent. On the other 
hand those who have engaged for 
mouths or years in the wearisome busi- 
ness of house-hunting, and have found 
house after house “impossible” for rea- 
which were stated in the 
house-agent’s description, will perhaps 
think that nothing could be a more ex- 
asperating waste of energy than to 
spend day after day in fruitless jour- 
neys and inspections which invariably 
end in disappointment. He who builds 
can that particular method of 
Waste, at all events; and if he can 
hope at the end of, say, a couple of 
years to be living in something like his 
ideal house with a garden taking shape 
reund it, he may hope also by that time 
tv be the wise man living in the house 
built by the proverbial builder. 

The actual business of planning the 
house itself, and the situation of the 
rooms and passages, the approach to 
the house from the road, and the ar- 
rangement of the outbuildings,  cot- 
tages, stabling, and so on, can be a 
most alluring occupation. It is true 
that those who are ignorant of the first 
principles of architecture will plan for 
demand from their 


he pleases. 
he chooses. 
drainage. 

enough; is 


on 


proverb? 


to see. 


sons not 


avoid 


themselves, or 


architect, perfectly impossible combina- 
tions; passages without light, fireplaces 
without chimneys, and so on. But 
even the making of mistakes and dis- 
covering them has its own attraction. 
The first point to decide, of course, is 
the aspect. South with just a twist to 
the south-east is the ideal, some archi 
tects will tell you, but south, generally 
speaking, will do. The next point is 
to decide on the position of the rooms. 
The number of rooms required will de- 
termine the shape of the house, and at 
the outset houses seem to fall into two 
classes; one is the house which is strag- 
gling and comparatively narrow, and 
the other is square and compact. Both 
have advantages, but one great advan- 
tage of the long narrow house is that 
you can fill it with sunshine from end 
to end, the 
you get a certain number of rooms fac- 
ing north, and probably a centre of the 
house which it is difficult to let sun- 
shine into except through a skylight. 
Another advantage of a_ straggling 
house und outbuildings is that you can 
guide them, as it were, over the ground 
so as to screen off quite an appreciable 
piece of garden from the north and 
east, and so secure warmth and shelter 
for yourself and your flowers. Then, 
again, all the important rooms can be 
given a good aspect. The dining-room, 
for instance, can be placed so as to get 
the earliest morning sunshine. Noth- 
ing begins the day so well as sunlight 
on the breakfast table, unless perhaps 
it is sunlight in the bathroom; and a 
dining-room facing east, too, will have 
the sun off it by noon on a hot summer 
day. A dining-room should be a cool 
room; white tablecloths, bright silver, 
cold water, cool fruits belong to din- 
ing-rooms; the hotter sunshine of the 
afternoon should be poured into larger 
spaces than the dining-room needs. 
One large room—a sort of assembly- 
room, a room for general purposes, a 
room to walk in and out of—is a pleas- 


whereas in square house 
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ant feature to plan. There may be a 
hall, of course, but a hall has disadvan- 
tages for sitting in; the passages into it 
give it a certain uneasiness. A draw- 
ing-room, too, though you may sit of- 
ten and with comfort in its chairs, its 
sofas, its window-seat, is a room apart. 
A drawing-room should be accorded 
courtesy; its carpet should be safe from 
cigar-ash, its oak floor should not be 
invaded by thick boots; its chairs for- 
bid littered newspapers, its airs and 
graces are feminine. But a large room 
into which you may walk from the gar- 
den, and if you please bring a big 
bunch of flowers with you, or a dog, or 
two noisy children; a room into which 
you may come with both arms full and 
your hat on, and in which you can 
spread newspapers, and big maps, and 
sheets with holly for Christmas,—that 
is the kind of room which makes a 
house easy and happy to live in, and 
the larger it is the better. It is the 
centre of the life of the house; every- 
body may use it, and nobody be inter- 
rupted by any one else in it. In the 
library, the drawing-room, the dining- 
room there should be quiet and separa- 
tion, but the large room is the most ac- 
cessible in the house, the most hospit- 
able, and the most inviting. The aura 
of the house, the indefinable atmos- 
phere which is the expression and the 
knowledge of the character of the peo- 
ple who live in the house the year 
round, will be found most surely in the 
large room. 

There are minor and most important 
differences which “make” a_ house. 
Chimneys that do not smoke; that is 
mostly an arrangement of doors and 
windows. Doors and staircases which 
shut the servants’ rooms apart from 
the living-rooms and visitors’ bedrooms; 
that is a point which servants appre- 
ciate as well as visitors. A cool and 
well-ventilated kitchen; that is a neces- 
sity if there is to be no difficulty with 
the cook in a hot summer. The ar- 


rangement of the kitchen, the scullery, 
the pantry, and the dining-room is an- 
other matter which is occasionally a 
difficulty. You want the distance be- 
tween the kitchen and the dining-room 
to be short, or there will be needless 
trouble in carrying trays and dishes 
backwards and forwards, but you do 
not want the kitchen to be too close; it 
must not adjoin the dining-room and 
open into it by a hatchway, for in- 
stance, or you will hear everything that 
goes on in the kitchen, including the 
frizzling of the savory, bangs at the 
range, with the fire-implements, and the 
conversation of the kitchenmaid’s ad- 
inirer, pausing at the kitchen-door; you 
will also not escape the smell of cook- 
ing. <A turn of the passage, perhaps a 
serving-room as an anteroom to the din- 
ing-room which can be used, lined with 
cupboards, to hold the best household 
glass, may solve the difficulty. Such 
a room is a very convenient place, pro- 
vided with a tap, a sink, and a broad 
wooden sideboard,—a room in which 
the lady of the house can arrange flow- 
ers and be generally accessible to the 
servants without actually entering the 
servants’ part of the house. Cup- 
boards in the serving-room suggest 
other cupboards. You cannot have too 
many cupboards in a house, just as you 
cannot have too many candlesticks. All 
one side of the nursery may well be 
cupboards, and all one side of the 
night-nursery next to it. Linen-cup- 
boards, drying-cupboards, glass-cup- 
boards, cupboards for coats, hats, 
brooms, tennis-balls, newspapers, are 
furniture which makes all the differ- 
ence between a comfortable house and 
a house where everything seems to be 
“lying about.” If you cannot have 
too many cupboards, neither can you 
have too many big baths. A house 
bathroom, a children’s bathroom, and 
a servants’ bathroom; that is provision 
enough for a moderate-sized house; but 
there are houses, too, where a large 
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bath is attached to each of the principal 
bedrooms. Such an equipment needs 
careful arrangement of pipes and sani- 
tation, but modern knowledge of sani- 
tary engineering finds no difficulty in 
the arrangement of bedroom baths, and 
the housemaid’s work is lessened by 
them to her great contentment. With 
baths, again, you come to the hot-water 
question. Why do we go on so long 
depending only on the kitchen-boiler? 
A coke stove outside the kitchen, with 
a boiler placed above, not at the side 
of the fire, halves the cost of the fire 
The Spectator. 
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vecessary to get the water hot, and 
doubles the amount of hot water in half 
the time. How necessary an abun- 
dant supply of hot water is to the peace 
as well as the comfort of a house only 
a cook perhaps knows. It was a newly 
arrived French chef who, on taking 
over his duties, called all his myrmi- 
dons of the kitchen before him. “If I 
ever hear from Madame,” he said, 
“that damt word of hot water, you alt 
go!’ He knew one of the first princi- 
ples of successful house-planning. 
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Some years ago in Chelsea there used 
to stand at the crossing of a street lead- 
ing to the Embankment an old man, 
whose living was derived from the 
cleanliness of boots. In the intervals 
of plying his broom, he could gener- 
ally be seen seated on an upturned 
wooden box, talking to an old Irish 
terrier, who belonged to a house near 
by, and had taken a fancy to him. He 
was a Cornishman by birth, had been a 
plumber by trade, and was a cheerful, 
independent old fellow, with ruddy 
cheeks, gray hair and beard, and little, 
bright, rather watery, gray eyes. But 
he was a great sufferer from a variety 
of ailments. He had gout, and some 
trouble in his side, and feet that were 
like barometers in their susceptibility 
to weather. Of all these matters he 
would speak to us in a very impersonal 
and uncomplaining way, diagnosing 
himself, as it were, for the benefit of 
his listeners. He was, it seems, alone 
in the world, not having, of course, in 
those days, anything to look forward to 
in the way of a pension, nor, I fancy, 
very much to look back upon, except 
the death of his near relatives and the 
decline of the plumbing trade. It had 


declined him for years; but, even be- 


fore a long illness ousted him in favor 
of younger men, he had felt very se- 
verely the palpable difference in things. 
In old days plumbing had been a quiet, 
steady business, in which you were ap- 
parently “on your own, and knew where 
you were”; but latterly “you had just 
had to do what the builders told you, 
and, of course, they weren't going to 
make allowances. If you couldn't do 
the job as fast as a young man, out 
you went, and there you were.” This 
long illness, and the death of his wife 
coming close together (and sweeping 
away the last of his savings), had de- 
termined him therefore, to buy a broom 
and seek for other occupation. To 
sweep a crossing was not a profession 
that he himself would have chosen be- 
fore all others; still, it was “better than 
the *house, and you were your own 
master.” The climate in those days 
not being the most suitable for a busi- 
ness which necessitated constant ex- 
posure to all elements but that of fire, 
his ailments were proportionally active; 
but the one remarkable feature of his 
perpetual illness was that he was al- 
ways “better” than he had been. We 
could not at times help thinking that 
this continual crescendo of good health 
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should have gradually raised him to a 
condition of paramount robustness, and 
it was with a certain disappointment, 
in the face of his assurances, that we 
watched him getting, on the contrary, 
slowly stiffer and feebler, and noted 
the sure increase of the egg-like depos- 
its, which he would proudly have us 
remark, about his wrists and fingers. 

He was so entirely fixed and certain 
that he was “going in the river” before 
he went “in the ’house,” that one hesi- 
tated to suggest that the time was at 
hand when he should cease to expose 
himself all day and every day. He had 
evidently pondered long, and with a 
certain deep philosophy, on this partic- 
ular subject, and fortified himself by 
hearsay. 

“The *house ain’t for a man that re- 
spects himself,” he would say. And, 
since that was his conviction, such as 
respected themselves could not very 
well beg him to act against it. At the 
same time, it became increasingly diffi- 
cult to pass him without wondering 
how much longer it would be before 
he finally sought shelter in the element 
of water which was so apt to pour 
down on him day by day. 

It is uncertain whether he discussed 
this matter of the river versus the 
"house with the dog, to whom he was 
always talking, but that there was a 
certain fellow-feeling between them on 
the subject of exposure and advancing 
age is more than probable; for, as he 
would point out: The poor old feller’s 
teeth were going, and the stiffness 
across his loins was always worse 
when it was wet. In fact, he was 
afraid that the old dog was gettin’ old! 
And the dog would sit patiently for an 
hour at a time looking up at him, try- 
ing to find out, perhaps, from his 
friend’s face, what a dog should do 
when the enemy weighed on him till 
he could no longer tolerate himself, not 
knowing. of course, that kindly hu- 
mans would see to it that he did not 


suffer more than a dog could bear. On 
his face, however, with its grizzled 
muzzle and rheumy eyes thus turned 
up, there was never a sign of debate; 
it was full of confidence that, whatever 
decision his friend came to in this mo- 
mentous question between the river 
and the *house would be all right, per- 
fectly satisfactory in every way to dogs 
and men. 

One very rainy summer our old 
friend, in a burst of confidence, dis- 
closed the wish of his heart. It was 
that he might be suffered to go down 
once more to Fowey, in Cornwall, 
where he had been born, but had not 
seen for fifty years. By some means 
or other the money was procured for 
this enterprise, and he was enabled to 
set off by excursion train for a fort- 
night’s holiday. He was observed, 
the day before his start, talking at 
great length to the dog, and feeding 
it out of a paper bag with carraway- 
seed biscuits. A letter was received 
from him during his absence, observing 
certain strange laws of caligraphy, and 
beginning “Honnured Sir and Lady.” 
It was full of an almost passionate de- 
scription of a regatta, of a certain “Joe 
Petherick” who had remembered him, 
of the “luvly weather,” and other 
sources of his great happiness, and 
ended “Yours truley obedient.” On the 
fifteenth day he was back at his cor- 
ner, seated on his box in the pouring 
rain, saying that he was “a different 
man, ten years younger, and ready to 
‘go’ now any day”; nor could any- 
thing persuade him from the theory 
that Heaven had made a special inter- 
vention on his behalf. But only four 
days later, the sun being for once in 
the heavens, he was so long in answer- 
ing a salutation that we feared he had 
been visited by some kind of stroke; 
his old face had lost color, it seemed 
stiff, and his eyes had almost disap- 
peared. 

Inquiry elicited from him the in- 
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formation that he was better than he 
had been, but that the dog was dead. 
They had put it away while he had 
been gone, and he was afraid that he 
should miss the “faithful old feller.” 

“He was very good to me,” he said: 
“always came for a bit of bread or bis- 
cuit. And he was company to me; I 
never knew such a sensible creature.” 
He seemed to think that the dog must 
have pined during his absence, and that 
this had accelerated his end by making 
his owners think he was more decrepit 
than he really was. 

The death of the dog, and the cold, 
damp autumn that year, told heavily on 
the old man; but it was not till mid- 
November that he was noted one morn- 
ing absent from his post. As he did 
not reappear, his lodging was sought 
out. It was in a humble street, but 
the house was neat and clean, and the 
landlady seemed a good, rough 
woman. She informed us that our old 
friend was laid up with “pleurisy and 
the gouty rheumatics”; that by rights, 
of course, he ought to be in the in- 
firmary; but she didn’t like to turn him 
out, though where she would get her 
rent from she didn’t know, to say noth- 
ing of hi8 food, because she couldn’t let 
him starve while there he was cryin’ 
out with the pain, and no one but her- 
self to turn a hand to him, with his 
door open at the top of the house, 
where he could holler for her if he 
wanted. An awful independent old 
feller, too, or else she wouldn't hesitate, 
for that was where he ought to be, and 
no mistake, not having a soul in the 
world to close his eyes; and that’s what 
it would come to, though she would 
never be surprised if he got up and 
went out to-morrow, he was that stub- 
born! 

Leaving her to the avocations which 
we had interrupted by coming in, we 
went on up the stairs. 

The door of the back room at the top 
was, as indeed she had led us to sup- 


pose, open, and through it the sound of 
our old friend’s voice could be heard, 
travelling forth:— 

“O Lord God, that took the dog from 
me, and gave me this here rheumatics, 
help me to keep a stiff and contrite 
heart. [ am an old man, O Lord God, 
and I am not one to go into that place. 
So God give me a stiff heart, and I 
will remember you in my prayers, for 
that’s about all I can do now, O God. 
I have been a good one in my time, O 
Lord, and cannot remember doing harm 
to any man for a long while now, and 
I have tried to keep upsides with it; so, 
good Lord, remember and do not forget 
me, now that I am down, a-lying here 
all day, and the rent goin’ on. For 
ever and ever, O Lord. Amen.” 

We allowed a little time to pass be- 
fore we went in, unwilling that he 
should think we had overheard that 
prayer. He was lying in a small dingy 
bed, with a medicine bottle and glass 
beside him on an old tin trunk. There 
was no fire. 

He was—it seemed—better than he 
had been; the doctor's stuff was doing 
him good. 

Certain arrangements were made for 
his benefit, and in less than three 
weeks he was back aguin at his corner. 

In the spring of the following year 
we went abroad, and were absent sev-" 
eral months. He was no longer at his 
post when at last we came back, and a 
policeman informed us that he had not 
been there for some weeks. We made 
a second pilgrimage to his lodgings. 
The house had changed hands. The 
new landlady was a thin, anxious-look- 
ing young woman, who spoke in a thin, 
anxious voice. Yes, the old man had 
been taken very ill—double pneumonia 
and heart disease, she thought. Ary- 
way, she couldn’t have the worry and 
responsibility of him, let alone her rent. 
She had had the doctor, and had him 
taken off. Yes, it had upset him a bit; 
be would never have gone if he'd had 
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his choice; but, of course, she had her 
living to get. She had his bits of 
things locked up all right; he owed her 
a little rent. In her opinion, he’d never 
come out again. She was very sorry 
for him, too; he’d given her no trouble 
till he was took ill. 

Following up her information, we re- 
paired with heavy hearts to the *house 
which he had so often declared he 
would never enter. Having ascertained 
the number of his ward, we mounted the 
beautifully clean stairs. In the fifth of 
a row of beds our old friend was lying, 
apparently asleep. But, watching him 
carefully, we saw that his lips, deep 
sunk between his frosty moustache and 
beard, were continually moving. 

“He’s not asleep,” said the nurse; 
“he'll lie like that all the time. He 
frets.” 

At the sound of his name he had 
opened his eyes, which, though paler 
and smaller and more rheumy, were 
still almost bright. He fixed them on 
us with a peculiar stare, as much as 
to say: “You've taken an advantage 
of me, finding me here.” We could 

The Nation. 


hardly bear that look, and hurriedly 
asked him how he was. He tried to 
raise himself, and answered huskily 
that he was better than he had been. 
We begged him not to exert himself, 
and told him how it was that we had 
been away, and so forth. He seemed 
to pay no attention, but suddenly said: 
“I’m in here; I don’t mean tostay. I'll 
be goin’ out in a day or two.” We tried 
to confirm that theory, but the expres- 
sion of his eyes took away one’s power 
of comfort, and made one ashamed of 
looking at him. He beckoned us 
closer. 

“If I’d a-had the use of my legs,” he 
whispered, “they’d never have had me. 
I'd a gone in the river first. But I 
don’t mean to stay—I’m goin’ back 
home.” 

The nurse told us, however, that this 
was out of the question; he was still 
very ill. 

Four days later we went again to see 
him. He was no longer there. He 
had gone home. They had buried him 
that morning. 

John Galsworthy. 
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Professor Max Miiller’s essay on 
“Comparative Mythology.” in the edi- 
tion which E. P. Dutton & Co. publish, 
is prefaced with an introduction on 
Solar Mythology by A. Smythe Palmer, 
D.D., and by a humorous and ironic 
contribution on “The Oxford Solar 
Myth” by the Rev. Dr. R. F. Littledale, 
in which Max Miiller himself is treated 
as the development of a sun-myth. 


Professor Louis Hoffman's “Hoyle's 
Games Modernized,” a handbook long 
popular, has been still further mod- 
ernized in an edition published by E. 
P. Dutton & Co., by the addition of en- 
tirely new chapters on Roulette, Trente 
et Quarante, Auction Bridge, Five Hun- 


dred, Quinto, and Poker Patience, and 
the revision of all the earlier material. 


How many novels C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson have published since that 
which now appears here with the ti- 
tle “Lord Loveland Discovers America” 
was published in England is doubtful, 
but in the nearly two years since it 
appeared serially in London, it has un- 
dergone little if any alteration. It 
took a fortune-hunting marquis of un- 
developed character to the United 
States, and thanks to the unscrupulous 
devices of a very unreal American 
friend, plunged him into profound 
trouble, whence he issued, a real man, 
and a fortunate real lover. The an- 
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thors have shown remarkable skill in 
preserving the uncertainty of his es- 
cape from his embarrassments, and to 
the last, one is not quite certain that 
a lurking villain may not have another 
blow in reserve. The thrusts at the 
yellow newspapers are very good, and 
not too sharp and the talk is excellent. 
The story has sufficient merit to leave 
a fair portion for each author when it 
is divided between them. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 


“Infinite riches in a little room” is 
tthe commonplace which suggests it- 


-self on examining Mr. E. H. Krehbiels 


“A Book of Operas,” and comparing its 
modest size with the long period of 
time which it covers, nothing less than 
the interval between the first perform- 
ance of Italian opera in New York in 
1825, to the performance of “Hansel 
and Gretel” in 1893. The seventeen 
chapters include the stories of innum- 
erable operas, sketches of composers; 
gossip of actors and actresses; accounts 
of memorable performances; curious 
bits of folk lore; the sources of effect- 
ive scenes or songs; arguments as to 
the origin of certain phrases and 
strains; portraits of actors in costume 
and in every day dress; characteristic 
passages of music, portraits of countless 
actors, and everywhere criticism. The 
book is an amazingly full record of a 
most interesting period, and it is in- 
dispensable to all lovers of music. The 
Macmillan Company. 


A book of unique interest to students 
of the classics is Professor Zielinski’s 
“Our Debt to Antiquity,” translated, 
with introduction and notes, by Profes- 
sor H. A. Strong, LL.D. and Hugh 
Stewart, B.A., and published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. The author is professor 
of what he describes as “the depart- 
ment of Antiquity” at St. Petersburg 
University; and in the eight lectures in- 
cluded in this compact little volume, he 


presents the advantages, not to say the 
necessity of classical studies, and the 
enduring place which they hold as the 
groundwork of education. The au- 
thor’s point of view is Russian, and 
some of the arguments which he uses 
are specially directed to the objections 
and opposition peculiar to Russian con- 
ditions; but in the main the reasoning 
is of broad application and the book is 
a keen, discriminating and well-bal- 
anced contribution to the literature of 
the subject. 
! 
The Temple Dictionary of the Bible, 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co. in a 
single substantial and attractive vol 
ume of about 1,000 pages, derives its 
title, presumably, from the fact that the 
London publishers, J. M. Dent & Sons, 
originated the Temple Classics, the 
Temple Shakespeare and other editions 
of standard works, having a commou 
quality in their typographical and me- 
chanical features. That this is at least 
the third Bible Dictionary published 
within twelve or fifteen months indi- 
cates that Bible study has not yet gone 
out of fashion. Reverend W. Bwing. 
and the Reverend Dr. J. E. H. Thom- 
son, who are jointly responsible for the 
writing and editing of the present 
work, have a special advantage in 
the fact that they have both seen long 
missionary service in Palestine and are 
therefore especially familiar with its 
topography and the customs of its peo- 
ple. With them are associated as con- 
tributors many well-known theolog- 
ians, conservative in their views but 
broad and tolerant in their scholarship. 
Prominent among them are many emi- 
nent Scotch divines. Five hundred 
illustrations, more or less, are scat- 
tered through the volume; and the use 
throughout of a system of typographic 
condensation and abbreviation practi- 
cally extends considerably the thou- 
sand pages, without involving the use 
of small type. 
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To all but the favored few perfectly 
acquainted with China, Professor J. J. 
M. De “The Religion of the 
Chinese” will be an instructive work. 
for the ordinary theory of 
Chinese religion begins and ends with 
the name of Confucius, and the 
knowledge that one of his precepts is 
the Chinese equivalent of the Golden 
Rule. The reason probably lies in the 
comparatively slight change in the 
Chinese faith since its birth, and con- 
sequently its lack of such manifesta- 
tions of itself as minds trained in a 
Christian atmosphere easily recognize 
Its core being univer- 
no marvel 


Groot’s 


popular 


as religious. 
salistic animism, there is 
which those who hold it may not accept 
as truth, no measure for the terror or 
the ferocity to which they may be 
aroused by acts and aspects seeming 
perfectly innocent and harmless to a 
Buddhist or a Christian. Hence the in- 
numerable tales of popular outbreaks, 
and governmental measures against 
missionaries, and against secular for- 
among them, and 
hence more one war, and more 
than one for foreign inter- 
ference with matters in which the be- 
havior of the Chinese appears to them- 
selves not only natural but inevitable. 
The Caucasian calls them inscrutable, 
meaning only that they puzzle him, but 
the actuality of the quality will first ap- 
pear to many a reader of Professor De 
Groot’s pages. Briefly, there is noth- 
ing created either by God or by man in 
which the Chinese religion not 
recognize at least two spirits, one good, 
and one evil, and both having power 
over man. The air, earth, and water 
teem with such spirits, and there is no 
end to the pranks within their concep- 
tion and capacity, nor is there any limit 
to the respect rendered to them by all. 
from the emperor to the most ignorant 
peasant. The Confucianist, in exact 
proportion to the measure of his learn- 
ing, rises superior tu these beings, and 
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becomes all the more firmly couvinced 


and the more eager to teach that 
Buddhism and Christianity are mis- 


chievous and demoniacal. The worship 
not only of ancestors, but of the Em- 
peror and of living men of influence and 
power naturally follows. and also sac- 
rifice to the spirits animating every- 
thing from a rock toa star. A late de- 
velopment is Taoism which among a 
multitude of things teaches a 
wholesome humility and unselfishness, 


other 


but is so intimately blended with ani- 
mism and Confucianism as to be less 
beneficial than might be 
Buddhism, always a solvent of any re- 
ligion with which it comes in contact, 
has weakened both Confucianism and 
and its establishment of 
itself 
mind, 
religious 


supposed. 


Taoism 
monasteries 
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and pagodas kept 
constantly the popular 
its that its 


buildings were centres of beneficent at- 


before 
and by theory 
mospheric influence has for 1500 years 
been a potent factor in Chinese life. Its 
high abstract ethics are beneficent in 
their influence, but are half neutralized 
by superstition, and the whole system 
is at war with Confucianism, which 
has for more than a millennium striven 
to expel it from the empire. The re- 
sult of all this is as St. Hilaire showed 
some forty-five years ago, that every 
man more or less dissembles his actual 
belief, and that dissensions, quarrels, 
rebellions, which to an outsider seem 
entirely secular, are really religious in 
their origin. Many of the sectaries 
have developed ideas akin to Christian- 
ity and these men are the most offen- 
sive to the state and, in Professor De 
Groot’s opinion, form the field to which 
missionaries may safely turn their at- 
tention with hope of success. This is 
the barest outline of the book. which 
is full of matter that one might call 
curious were it not so potent for good 
or evil in the duration of an empire and 
the spiritual existence of a race num- 
bered by myriads. The Macmillan Co. 








